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MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1844. 


——>———- 
Tne Critic belongs to the new generation ; it will endeavour to become 
the exponent of the spirit and the philosophy of the tous present, 
and to rally round it the young heart and hopes of the country.—Address, 
Nov. Ist, 1844. 
PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF YOUNG 
ENGLAND. 

WE regret that an accident has prevented the insertion 
of the continuation of the series of articles on the Prin- 
ciples and Policy of Young England. It will appear in 
our next. 











TO READERS. 


WE continue to receive, from all parts of the country, 
urgent entreaties to adopt at once the ultimate design of 
Tue Critic, and publish it weekly from the commence- 
ment of the new year. 

We are well aware that until this be done, so much 
has habit accustomed our countryfolk to the hebdomadal 
appearance of a journal, THe Critic will not obtain 
credit for anything like the extent or influential character 
of the circulation it actually enjoys. The advertisement 
columns prove this. Although they are improving, they 
do not exhibit a tenth part of the array to which their 
great value as an advertising medium entitles them, 
while journals, with circulations less in number and ex- 
tent, and vastly less in influence, are selected by adver- 
tisers, This is no doubt in part owing to the stern and 
unflinching independence which THe Critic has main- 
tained in all its reviews; indeed, we know of two or 
three. who did once send us their advertisements, who 
have withdrawn them because, acting upon the principle 
Tue Critic is endeavouring to maintain, we honestly 
expressed disapproval of some of their publications; but 
it 1s also partly the Fesult of the fortnightly publication, 
which is unusual, and therefore looked upon with sus- 
picion. 

But recognizing all the undeniable advantages of the 
desired change, prudence counsels caution. As its early 
friends are aware, THE CrITIC was not established for 
any purposes of profit. It is a labour of love with all 
engaged in it, and we promised from the beginning that 
whatever the favour of friends might enable it, through 
extended circulation and advertisements, to return, 
should be expended in its improvement, even to the 
concentration upon its pages of the best writers money 
could procure; and so far the promise has been ful- 
filled, for improvement has kept pace with circulation, or 
rather has preceded it. 

But though all are willing to give their labour, and 
we look for no profit, we are loth to incur any consi- 
derable loss. At present, the expenses are nearly, but 
not quite repaid by the proceeds. But a weekly publi- 
cation would more than double those expenses, because 
the increased toil would require more assistance than 
could be procured without payment. It is moreover a 
question whether the present subscribers would all con- 
sent to double cost, even though it were to reap double 
advantages, and is there a probability of sufficient new 
supporters to compensate for the possible loss of some old 
ones? These are serious considerations, which make us 
pause and wait till the subscribers have increased to a 
point that shall permit the retirement of a few, without 
affecting the scheme. 

It has been suggested to us that we might secure 
every present subscriber and probably find a much 
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larger class of readers if we were to bring out THe 
Critic weekly, reducing its pages to twenty-four, and 
its price to fourpence occasionally, as does the Atheneum, 
giving the present number of pages when advertisements 
required it. This, it is urged, would add but a trifle to 
the present cost, and every reader would have the plea- 
sure of its weekly receipt according to the custom of 
other journals, while enlarged space would be afforded 
for the more perfect accomplishment of the design of 
Tue Critic, which is to record whatever belongs to 
British and Foreign Literature and Art. This, we be- 
lieve, is the only practicable mode of acceding to the 
pressing requests of our subscribers; but this we can- 
not venture upon without further deliberation. Siill 
there would be a very great increase of expenses, and 
still the query returns, Would the circulation or the ad- 
vertisements, or both, be thereby so increased as to meet 
the added cost ? 

Tue Critic is largely taken by the Booksellers 
throughout the country. Might we prefer a request to 
such of them as have experience, and who feel interested 
in the fortunes of ''He Critic, to inform us candidly, 
by letter, what in their opinion would be the effect upon 
its circulation of reducing the price of Tue Critic to 
Sourpence, and —- it weekly? 

If when we have thus ascertained the opinions of the 
best judges we should find them to be in favour of the 
proposition, we will accede to the wishes so numerously 
expressed. But if there be a doubt, we shail be content 
to wait until the subscribers are numerous enough to 
permit the alteration to be made with impunity. 


— —=f—— 


MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 


Tue Atheneum, of Nov. 30, contained a continuation of 
Miss Martrineav’s accounts of her experiences in Mesmerism. 
But that second letter is wholly devoted to the description of 
another case which occurred in the same house. 

It was that of a girl, aged about nineteen, to whose truthful 
character Miss MArtineAv bears testimony. Mesmerism 
was employed with her to relieve a disorder of the eyes ; but it 
exhibited some phenomena, new and startling to Miss Marri- 
NEAU, and probably to many of our readers, but familiar to 
all who have enjoyed an opportunity of seeing many mesmeric 
patients. 

On the first trial she was thrown into the sleep in five 
minutes. She was mesmerised very frequently afterwards, and 
with manifest benefit to her health. 

Unlike the three cases recorded in this and the last Critic, 
as having fallen under the personal cognizance of the Editor 
within the circle of his own family, this patient had no recol- 
lection of the occurrences during the trance. But in other 
respects she exhibited much the same phenomena, especially 
that of naming the time at which she should wake. Miss M. 
remarks :— 


It is a memorable moment when one first hears the monosyl~ 
lable, which tells that the true mesmeric trance has begun. 
‘‘ Are you asleep?’’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ It is crossing the threshold of a 
new region of observation of human nature. Then it goes.’” 
‘¢ How long shall yousleep?’’ ‘‘ Half an hour.”? ‘Shall you 
wake of yourself, or shall I wake you?’ ‘‘ I shall wake of my- 
self.”’ And so she did to a second—no clock or watch being near, 
but the watch in my hand. For some weeks she could always 
see the time, and foretell her own waking; but of late, in mani- 
festing some new capabilities, sie has lost much of this. 

Nothing can induce her to say a wordona matter she is not 
perfectly sure of. She solemnly shakes her head, saying, ‘‘ I 
won't guess :—it won't do to guess,’’ And sometimes, appeal- 
ingly, ‘‘ I would tell you if Icould.”’ ‘I'll try to see.” ‘* 171] do 
all I can,’? &c. When sure of her point, nothing can move her 
from her declarations. Night after night, week after week, she 
sticks to her decisions, strangely enough sometimes, as it appears 
to us; but we are not aware of her ever yet having been mistaken 
on any point on which she has declared herself. 


She exhibited another extraordinary faculty, which so many 
patients have displayed. 


It soon became evident that one of her strongest powers was 
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the discernment of disease, its condition and remedies. She 
cleared up her own case first, prescribing for herself very 
fluently. It was curious to see, on her awaking, the deference 
and obedience with which she received from us the prescriptions 
with which she herself had just furnished us. They succeeded ; 
and so did siwilar efforts on my behalf. 1 cannot here detail the 
wonderful accuracy with which she related, without any possible 
knowledge of my life ten and twenty years ago, the circumstances 
of the origin and progress of my ill-health, of the unavailing use 
of medical treatment for five years, and the operation of mes- 
merism upon it of late. One little fact will serve our present 
purpose better. Soon after she was first mesmerised, I was 
undergoing my final severance from opiates—a serious matter 
to one who had depended so long and so desperately upon them. 
As I have said, I got through the day pretty well; but the nights 
were intolerable, from pain and nervous irritations, which made 
it impossible to rest for two minutes together. After four such 
nights; I believe my mesmerist’s fortitude and my own would 
have given way together, and we should have brought the lauda- 
num bottle to light again, but for the bright idea, ‘‘let us ask 
for J.!’’ She said at once what my sufferings had been, and 
declared that I should sleep more and more by degrees, if I took 
(what was as contrary to her own ordinary ideas of what is right 
and rational as to mine) ale at dinner, and half a wine-glass full of 
brandy'‘in water at night. I refused the prescription, till reminded— 
«« Remember, she has never been wrong.’’ I obeyed; the fact 
being kept secret between us two, in order to try, every evening, 
J.’s knowledge and opinion. She always spoke and advised, in 
a confident familiarity with incidents known only to us two, and 
carricd me steadily through the struggle. I lost my miseries, 
and recovered my sleep, night by night, till, at the end of the 
week, I was quite well, without stimulant or sedative. 


Miss MARTINEAU throws out a suggestion, which we once 
intimated in THe Critic, as explanatory of clairvoyance, 
namely, that the patient reads the mind of the person with 
whom he is en rapport precisely as he tastes and feels through 
him. We are still, in spite of some apparently contradictory 
facts, inclined to this view. 

The narrative concludes with a remarkable instance of clair- 
voyance, which we extract, that our readers may compare it 
with the case we have recorded in another column. There is 
a striking similarity between the description given by both 
patients of the shape in which the knowledge comes to them. 


The next evening (Monday, Oct. 14), J. did not come up as 
usual to our séance. There was affliction in the household. 
An aunt of J.’s, Mrs. A. a good woman I have long known, 
lives in a cottage at the bottom of our garden. Mrs. A.’s son, 
J.’s cousin, was one of the crew of a vessel which was this even- 
ing reported to have been wrecked near Hull. This was all that 
was known, except that the owner was gone to Hull to see about 
it. J. was about to walk to Shields with a companion to inquire, 
but the night was so tempestuous, and it was so evident that no 
news could be obtained, that she was persuaded not togo. But 
she was too much disturbed to think of being mesmerised. Next 
morning there was no news. All day there were flying reports,— 
that all hands were lost—that all were saved—but nothing like 
what afterwards proved to be the truth. In the afternoon (no 
tidings having arrived) we went for a long drive, and took J. with 
us. She was with us, in another direction, till tea-time ; and 
then, on our return, there were still no tidings; but Mrs. A. 
was gone to Shields to inquire, and if letters had come, she 
would bring the news in the evening. J. went out on an errand, 
while we were at tea,—no person in the place having then any 
means of knowing about the wreck; and on her return, she came 
straight up to us for her séance. Two gentlemen were with us 
that evening, one from America, the other from the neighbour. 
hood. I may say here, that we note down at the moment what 
J. says; and that on this evening there was the additional secu- 
rity of my American friend repeating to me, on the instant (on 
account of my deafness), every word as it fell. 

J. was presently asleep, and her mesmerist, knowing the ad- 
vantage of introducing subjects on which the mind had previously 
been excited, and how the inspiration follows the course of the 
affections, asked, as soon as the sleep was deep enough, ‘‘ Can 
you tell us about the wreck ?”” J. tranquilly replied, ‘‘ Oh! yes, 
they’re all safe ; but the ship is all to pieces,”’ 

‘* Were they saved in their boat ??’ 

‘* No; that’s all to pieces.’’ 

‘¢ How then??? 

‘* A queer boat took them off; not their boat.” 

** Are you sure they are all safe ??’ 

“Yes; all that were on board; but there was a boy killed. 
But I don’t think *t is my cousin.”’ 

‘* At the time of the wreck ?’’ 

‘*No; before the storm.’’ 

‘* How did it happen ??? 


‘¢ By a fall.” 

‘¢ Down the hatchways, or how ?’? 

‘*No; he fell through the rigging, from the mast."’ 

She presently observed, ‘‘ My aunt is below, telling them all 
about it, and I shall hear it when I go down.” 

My rooms being a selection from two houses, this ‘‘ below’’ 
meant two stories lower in the next house. 

She continued talking of other things for. an hour longer, and 
before she awoke, the gentlemen were gone. After inquiring 
whether she was refreshed by her sleep, and whether she had 
dreamed (‘‘ No,’’) we desired her to let us know if she heard 
news of the wreck ; and she promised, in all simplicity, that she 
would. In another quarter of an hour, up she came, all ani- 
mation, to tell us that her cousin and all the crew were safe, her 
aunt having returned from Shields with the news. The wreck 
had occurred between Elsineur and Gottenburgh, and the crew 
had been taken off by a fishing-boat, after two days spent on 
the wreck, their own boat having gone to pieces. She was 
turning away to leave the room, when she was asked— 

‘* So all are saved—all who left the port ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am,”’’ said she, ‘‘ all who were on board at the time; 
but they had had an accident before—a boy fell-from the mast, 
and was killed on the deck.” 

Besides having no doubt of the rectitude of the girl, we knew 
that she had not seen her aunt; the only person from whom 
tidings could have been obtained. But, to make all sure, I made 
an errand to the cottage the next morning, well knowing that the 
relieved mother would pour out her whole tale. My friend and 
I encouraged her; and she told us how she got the news, and 
when she brought it to Tynemouth—just as we knew before. 
‘* How glad they must have been to see you ‘at ours,’ ”’ said I. 

‘*O yes, ma’am:’’ and she declared my landlady’s delight. 

* And J.”’ said I. 

‘‘Ma’am, I did not see J.’’ said she, simply and rapidly, in her 
eagerness to tell. Then, presently—‘‘ They told me, ma’am, 
that J. was up stairs with you.”’ 

Two evenings afterwards J, was asked,’ when in the sleep, 
whether she knew what she related to us by seeing her aunt 
telling the people below? to which she replied, ‘‘ No; I saw the 
place and the people themselves—like a vision.” 

— was her own idea, whatever may be the conjectures of 
others. 


The Atheneum of Saturday last continues the narrative of 
this case. It contains little that is new, or that is at all re- 
markable to those who have had any, even a slight experience 
of the phenomena of mesmerism, however it may surprise the 

ublic. 

' She remarked in her patient that the state of lucidity was 
not continuous ; we have noted the same in ai/ that we have 
seen. The similarity in some particulars between the bearing 
of this girl and that of the patient we have described in ano- 
ther part of this number is singular. She truly observes, and 
we hope all who study mesmerism will keep it in their me- 
mory :— 


I have too little knowledge of mesmerism to be aware whether 
the more important powers of somnambulism and clairvoyance 
abide long in, or can be long exercised by, any individual. I 
have heard of several cases where the lucidity was lost after a 
rather short exercise ; but in those cases there was room for a 
supposition of mismanagement. The temptation is strong to 
overwork a somnambule ; and especially when the faculty of in- 
sight relates to diseases, and sufferers are languishing on every 
side. The temptation is also strong to prescribe the conditions, 
—to settle what the somnambule shall or shall not see or do, in 
order to convince oneself or somebody else, or to gratify some 
desire for information on a particular subject. It is hard to say 
who was most to blame with regard to Alexis,—the exhibitor 
who exposed him to the hardship of unphilosophical require- 
ments, or the visitors who knew so little how to conduct an in- 
quiry into the powers of Nature, as to prescribe what her manifes- 
tations should be. The ‘* failures ’’ in such cases go for nothing, 
in the presence of one new manifestation. They merely indicate 
that there is no reply to impertinent questions. The successes 
and failures together teach that the business of inquirers is to 
wait upon Nature, to take what she gives, and make the best 
they can of it, and not disown her because they cannot get from 
her what they have predetermined. 


Some of the dialogues with this patient, which Miss M. 
noted at the time, throw a glimmer of light upon the subject. 
We extract the most novel of her revelations. 

When asked what the influence was, she said, ‘‘ It is some- 
thing which the mesmerizer throws from him; but I cannot 
say what.’’ In reply to the query, ‘‘ Do the minds of the 





mesmerist and the patient become one?”’ she responded, ‘‘Somes 
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times, but not often.’’ Is it then that they taste, feel, &c. 
the same things atthe same mement?”’ ‘ Yes,” 
And again, when. asked how she sees things, she said :— 


** T see them, not like dreams in common sleep,—but things 
out of other worlds ; not the things themselves, but impressions 
ofthem. They come through my brain.’’ 

‘* Mesmerism composes the mind, and separates it from the 
common things of every day.’’ 

*¢ Will it hurt your,mesmerist ?’’ 

‘¢ It is good for her. It exercises some powers of body and 
mind, which would otherwise lie dormant. It gives her mind oc- 
cupation, and leads her to search into things.”’ 

** Can the mind hear otherwise than by the ear ?’’ 

‘¢ Not naturally ; but a deaf person can hear the mesmerist, 
when in the sleep ; not any body else, however.”’ 

‘¢ Howis it that you can see without your eyes ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah! thatis acurious thing. I have not found it out yet.” 


And again— 


‘¢ T have seen many places since I have been mesmerised ; but 
they all go away when I awake. They are like a vision, not a 
common dream.” 

‘¢ How do you see these? 
and body ?”’ 

“‘ No: it sets the body to rest; exalts and elevates the think- 
ing powers.”’ 


Does the influence separate soul 


Although she would not or could not read with her eyes 
shut, she twice wrote when desired, and once when her eyes 
were bandaged she complained that it was so light she could 
not see. 

The following experiment deserves to be extracted :— 


One singular evidence of rapport between J. and her mesmerist 
I have witnessed under such unexceptionable circumstances as 
to be absolutely sure of it. When J. was dancing, and taking 
this room for a ball-room, she took her mesmerist for her part- 
ner, allowed herself to be conducted to a seat; &c. assuming a 
ball-room air, which was amusing enough in one with her eyes 
sealed up, as motionless as if they were never again to open. 
Being offered refreshment, she chose some mesmerised water, a 
glass of which was on the table, prepared forme. It seemed to 
exhilarate her, and she expressed great relish of the ‘‘ refresh- 
ment.’”’? It struck us that we would try, another evening, whe- 
ther her mesmerist’s will could affect her sense of taste. In her 
absence, we agreed that the water should be silently willed to 
be sherry the next night. To make the experiment as clear as 





possible, the water was first offered to her, and alittle of it drank 
as water. Then the rest was, while still in her hands, silently 
willed to be sherry; she drank it off—half a tumbler full—de- 
clared it very good; but, presently, that it made her tipsy. 
What was it?  ‘*‘ Wine—white wine.”” And she became ex- 
ceedingly merry and voluble, but refused to rise from her chair, 
or dance any more, or go down stairs, for she could not walk 
steady, and should fall and spoil her face, and moreover frighten 
them all below. I afterwards asked her mesmerist to let it be 
orter the next night. J. knew nothing of the porter, it seems, 
ut called her refreshment ‘‘ a nasty sort of beer.’’ 


And so does this, which is new to us in part :— 


Not less curious is it to see her inextricable gripe of the steel 
snuffers, or the poker, detached by a silent touch of the steel with 
gold. When no force can wrench or drew the snuffers from her 
grasp, a gold pencil-case or a sovereign stealthily made to touch 
the point of the snuffers, causes the fingers to unclasp, and the 
hands to fall. We have often put a gold watch into her hands, 
and, when the gripe is firm, her mesmerist winds the gold chain 
round something of steel. In a minute or less occurs the relax- 
ation of the fingers, and the watch is dropped into the hand held 
beneath. While grasping these metals she sometimes complains 
that they have burnt her. 


It is singular that Miss MArrTINEAU should not have tried 
the phrenological phenomena, which are among the most 
striking exhibitions of mesmerism, and have not failed in any 
case we have ever seen. We look upon these as the most 
valuable result of mesmerism, because they prove demonstra- 
tively the truth of phrenology, and, consequently, its mani- 
fold important consequences upon the welfare of mankind, and 
upon every thing connected with the human mind, Miss 
MartIneAv’s remarks are as follow ; and itis strange that so 





curious a testimony should not have led to further inquiry. 


Thus her letter concludes :— 
Ihave said nothing of phrenology in connection with mes- | 
merism, though it is thought by those who understand both bet. | 


ter than I do, that they are hardly separable. 1 have no other | 


reason for speaking of mesmerism by itself than that I am not 
qualified to give any facts or opinions on phrenological pheno- 
mena induced by mesmerism. The only fact I have witnessed 
(probably because we do not know how to look for evidence) in 
the course of our experiment was amusing enough, but too iso- 
lated to base any statemeot on. J. appeared one day to be 
thrown into a paroxysm of order, when that organ was the part 
mesmerized. She was almost in a frenzy of trouble that she 
could not make two pocket-handkerchiefs lie flat and measure 
the same size; and the passion with which she arranged every- 
thing that lay awry was such as is certainly never seen in any 
waking person. This fit of order was curious and striking as 
far it went ; and this is all I am at present qualified to say. 

We note that J. can tell nothing concerning any stranger ; and 
that her insight appears clear in proportion as her affections are 
interested. We have tried her clairvoyance, by agreement with 
friends at a distance, strangers to her, and have failed, as we 
deserved. I hope we shall have the wisdom and self-command 
henceforth to prescribe nothing to a power so obscure, and, at 
present, beyond our dictation. We can susnmon and dismiss it, 
and may therefore contemplate it without fear. But we have no 
power over the nature of its manifestations. Our business, 
therefore, is humbly and patiently to wait for them: aud, when 
obtained, diligently to use our reason in the study of them. 


May weask Miss MArTINEAU to read with care the cases 
we have recorded in this and the last Criric, and having 
tried similar experiments with her patient, inform the world 
if the results are similar. Thus only can the study of this 
‘* great new truth ’”’ be advanced. 
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Dialogues on Instinct. By Henry Lorp BrovenaM, F.R.S. 

London, 1844. C. Knight and Co. 
THE reader must not look for novelty or originality in this 
volume of Mr. Knieut’s series. It is but a re-publication in 
a cheap form of a section of the noble and learned lord’s elabo- 
rate treatise on Natural Theology, with the single improvement 
of a translation of the Latin quotations, made for this edition 
by the writer. When new works are claiming notice, our 
readers would not forgive us were we to follow the bent of our 
inclination, and elaborately review Lord BrovGHam’s theory. 
Perhaps, when we adventure upon a weekly appearance, and 
have more space to disport withal, we may be excused for 
seizing an opportunity to subject that essay to analysis. For 
the present at least we must be content with simply announc- 
ing that the work is to be had for a shilling, and assuring our 
readers who may not yet have turned to it, that it will amply 
reward perusal. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Correspondence of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
between the year 1774 and the period of his decease, 
1797. Edited by Cuartes Wruuiay, Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM, and Lieutenant-General Sir CHARLES 
Bourne, K.C.B. In 4 vols. London, 1844. Ri- 
vington. 

A LITERARY journal, whose limits cannot be enlarged 

and contracted according to the products of the season, 

is frequently driven to a choice of books for notice, and 
in such case the most approved plan appears to be, first 
to despatch the publications of ephemeral interest, and 
especially fictions and books of travel, a knowledge of 
which is of immediate interest to public libraries and 
their patrons, reserving the works of enduring value, 
those which may hope to take a permanent place in 
private book-shelves, for seasons when the flood of 
lighter literature has somewhat abated. 

It is for this cause that we have deferred our notice of 
the two last volumes of Burke’s Correspondence, gg’ 


a few other books of substance whose worthggs{ not: 





dependent upon time, but which will be read dyipxas 
profound an interest and be as fresh for all purpo of. 
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Our plan, and the reasons for it thus explained, we 
trust the reader will not be impatient at finding some 
books postponed, while others of far inferior worth are 
reviewed in the columns of Tue Critic. They will, 
we trust, discover that the year’s volume will have sup- 
plied them with some particulars about every valuable 
book published in Great Britain, with a selection of the 
best of those produced abroad, more especially when the 
continued exertions of present friends to introduce it to 
new ones shall so increase the number of subscribers as 
tc justify the great additional expenses that would be 
incurred by a weekly publication. And if the list grows, 
as it has done of late, no long period will elapse before 
we shall be enabled to enter upon that crowning object 
of our enterprise, to which we can assure the friends 
who so repeatedly urge it, we look forward as anxiously 
as they do; but we are resolved to advance cautiously, 
that progress may be permanent. 

The Correspondence of Edmund Burke is one of the 
works of permanent worth which we had laid aside for a 
more leisurable season, and now we proceed to bring it 
under the notice of our readers, although within the 
limits of a journal it would be impossible to do any 
thing like justice to a publication that would demand 
the leisurable survey and the elaborate treatment which 
can only be bestowed by the portly Quarterly Reviews. 

Our province is not to write articles about books ; but 
simply to make known to the reader what is the nature 
of their contents, what their most striking merits and 
defects ; to venture an honest opinion whether they be 
worth further research, and to back description and opi- 
nion by extracts selected with the two-fold object of ex- 
hibiting the author, and amusing or informing the reader. 
Let us candidly confess that the design of Tue Critic 
is that which one of our Uitérateurs (JoHNSON, if we 
mistake not) once declared to be the proper purpose of 
a review, namely, to enable persons to talk about books 
as if they had read them. 

With this design of Tue Critic full in the memory, 
we resist the temptation to write an article about BuRKE, 
his genius, and his times, and will strive to keep within 
the bounds prescribed,—a notice of his Correspondence. 

The impression left upon the mind by the perusal of 
these volumes is one of profound respect for the up- 
rightness of the man, as well as of warm admiration of 
the brilliant abilities of the philosopher and the states- 
man. It was the fashion during his life, and long after, 
to accuse him of self-seeking, and of having changed his 
opinions for the sake of place; but his Correspondence 
emphatically contradicts the scandal. Here, if any- 
where, the cloven foot would have peeped out; in un- 
guarded moments, to friends who knew him well, he 
would have betrayed dishonesty, had it been in him. 
But never does so much as a shade of suspicion pass 
over the mind of the reader. All is the evident language 
of conscientious conviction. The soul speaks out in 
every sentence, and the very glow of his eloquence is 
the fervour of a mind giving utterance to strong 
emotions, 

The correspondence begins at school and closes with 
his death. We track him thus through his adventurous 
career, and listen to his own comments upon all he saw, 
—to his own feelings in all the occurrences that affected 
him,—to the voice of his matured wisdom on whatever 
summoned him to reflection! What a mind he had is 
known to everybody! Can we ever estimate the worth 
of a mirror that faithfully reflects the interior of such a 
mind? 

With what absorbing interest do we trace his steps 
from school and boyhood, even then half conscious of the 
genius that was within him, to the expansion of his intellect 
into manhood ; then thirsting for renown; then as a suc- 
cessful author winning it, but feeling still that a 
higher destiny awaited him, 





We pursue him as he mounts upwards, entering Par- 
liament,—speedily proving himself the foremost orator 
of his age; forcing his way into the Government, vindi- 
cating his claim to the still loftier character of a states- 
man ; leading the way to reforms; and at length, when 
revolution and anarchy threatened, nobly doing battle for 
regulated liberty and established institutions, careless of 
the load of calumny which such a course is sure to bring 
upon the head of the public man. There is not a page 
of the correspondence illustrating this great and glorious 
career that does not supply material for extract and for 
reflections; but we most reluctantly limit ourselves to 
the former, and with these preliminary remarks, which we 
could not resist, we proceed to lay before our readers 
some gems from this inexhaustible mine. We hope they 
will be accepted, not as substitutes for the volumes them- 
selves, but as incitements to their careful study. 

As applicable at the present day, as at the period when 
they were written, which was in 1770, during the agita- 
tion in which Horne Tooke played so conspicuous 
a part, are his 

THOUGHTS ON REFORM. 

I am glad that you find some entertainment in the 
Thoughts. They have had, in general (I flatter myself) 
the approbation of the most thinking part of the people, and 
the courtiers admit that the hostility has not been illiberal. 
The party which is most displeased is a rotten subdivision of 
a faction amongst ourselves, who have done us infinite mis- 
chief by the violence, rashness, and often wickedness of their 
measures. I mean the Bill of Rights people, but who have 
thought proper at length to do us, I hope, a service, by de- 
claring open war upon all our connection. Mrs. Macaulay’s 
performance was what I expected; there are, however, {none 
of that set who can do better; the amazon is the greatest 
champion among them. Mrs. Shackleton is very stout in dar- 
ing to encounter her ; but she would find herself unequal, for 
no heroine in Billingsgate can go beyond the patriotic scolding 
of our republican virago. You see I have been afraid to an- 
swer her. As to our affairs, they remain as they have been— 
the people in general dissatisfied—the Government feeble, 
hated, and insulted; but a dread of pushing things to a dan- 
gerous extreme, while we are seeking for a remedy to distem- 
pers which all confess, brings many to the support, and most 
to asort of ill-humoured acquiescence in the present court 
scheme of administration. As to our friends, we continue our 
old ground; a good harmony subsists, at least in appearance, 
between the capital members of opposition. Lord Chat- 
ham behaved handsomely in rejecting the idea of a triennial 
Parliament, which the jury of London, at the instigation of 
the Bill of Rights men, thought proper to fasten upon 
him in order to slur us, and to get some name of conse- 
quence to patronize their madness. I suppose you have 
seen his answer in the papers. Indeed, the idea of short Par- 
liaments is, I confess, plausible enough; so is the idea of 
an election by ballot; but I believe neither will stand their 
ground when entered into minutely and with a reference to ac- 
tually existing circumstances. If no remedy can be found in 
the dispositions of capital people, in the temper, spirit (and 
docility too) of the lower, and in the thorough union of both, 
nothing can be done by any alterations in forms. 


A spirit of Christian charity towards all who own the 
name of CurisT appears ever to have actuated him. 
For instance :— 

BURKE ON THE IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

I wish very much to see, before my death, an image of a 
primitive Christian Church. With little improvements, I think 
the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland very capable of ex- 
hibiting that state of things. I should not, by force, or fraud, 
or rapine, have ever reduced them to their present state. God 
forbid! But being in it, I conceive that much may be made 
of it, to the glory of religion, and the good of the state. If 
the other was willing to hear of any melioration, it might, 
without any strong, perceivable change, be rendered much 
more useful. But prosperity is not apt to receive good les- 
sons, nor always to give them; re-baptism you won’t allow, 
but truly it would not be amiss for the Christian world to be 
re-christened. 
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With the sagacity that in him appeared to be an in- 
stinct, he advised the Irish to adopt the tone which they 
have since assumed. 


BURKE’S 0’CONNELLISM. 


What signifies their sputtering out a few hasty and undi- 
gested invectives against an armed and systematic tyranny ? 
If they are not capable of a quiet, determined, manly sullen- 
ness, and cannot feel a resentment far above the loquacity of 
womanish invective or lamentation at the nefarious and un- 
paralleled insults of last session, and at all the slanderous tales 
propagated ever since, they are never likely to obtain the 
object they seek ;—the first object which rational men ever had, 
or ever can have in view. The grand juries (the thirty-two 
mouths of the Castle) have aimed a deadly blow. It cannot 
now be returned. It must be borne; but borne as by men 
who are unworthy to suffer such wrongs. Let them at least 
not court insults, by again kissing the feet of the insulting 
enemies of their nation. Let them use a still, discontented, 
passive obedience. In that mode, I assure them, there is ten 
thousand times more force than in a giddy unsupported resist- 
ance. 


The vast range of his information was a continual 
matter of surprise to hiscontemporaries. It is explained 
in a letter to SHACKLETON, written at the age of seven- 
teen. 

BURKE’S YOUTHFUL STUDIES. 

I spend three hours almost every day in the public library, 
where there is a fine collection of books—the best way in the 
world of killing thought. As for other studies, I am deep in 
metaphysics and poetry, I have read some history. I am 
endeavouring to get a little into the accounts of this, our own 
poor country. * * * * 

So you see I am far gone in the political madness which I 
can hardly master, as indeed, all my studies have rather pro- 
ceeded from sallies of passion, than from the preference of 
sound reason ; and, like the nature of all other natural appe- 
tites, have been very violent for a season, and very soon cooled, 
and quite absorbed in the succeeding. I have often thought it 
a humorous consideration to observe and sum up all the mad- 
ness of this kind I have fallen into this two years past. First 
I was greatly taken with natural philosophy, which while I 
should have given my mind to logic, employed me incessantly. 
This I call my furor mathematicus. But this worked off as 
soon as I began to read it in the college, as men by repletion 
cast off their stomachs all they have eaten. Then I turned 
back to logic and metaphysics. Here I remained a good while, 
and with much pleasure, and this was my furor logicus, a 
disease very common in the days of ignorance, and very un- 
common in theseenlightened times. Next succeeded the furor 
historicus, which also had its day, but is now no more, being 
entirely absorbed in the furor poeticus, which (as skilful phy- 
sicians assure me) is as difficultly cured asa disease very nearly 
akin to it, namely, the itch. 


In August 1774, he thus addresses to Lord Rocx- 
INGHAM some admirable advice on 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 

In all this state of things I find my observation and intelli- 
gence perfectly agree with your lordship’s. In one point, 
indeed, I have the misfortune to differ. I do not think that 
weeks, or even months or years, will bring the monarch, the 
ministers, or the people to feeling. To bring the people to a 
feeling, to such a feeling, I mean, as tends to amendment or 
alteration of system, there must be plan and management. All 
direction of public humour and opinion must originate in a 
few. Perhaps a good deal of that humour and opinion must 
be owing to such direction. Events supply materials; times 
furnish dispositions; but conduct alone can bring them to bear 
to any useful purpose. I never yet knew an instance of any 
general temper in the nation that might not have been traced 
to some particular persons. If things are left to themselves, 
it is my clear opinion that a nation may slide down fair and 
softly from the highest point of grandeur and prosperity to the 
lowest state of imbecility and meanness, without any one’s 
marking a particular period in this declension, without asking 
@ question about it, or in the least speculating on any of the 
innumerable acts which have stolen in this silent and insensible 


revolution. Every event so prepares the subsequent, that, 
when it arrives, it produces no surprise, nor any extraordinary 
alarm. I am certain that if pains, great and immediate pains, 
are not taken to prevent it, such must be the fate of this 
country. 

How graphic is this passage in a letter to Dowpes- 
WELL :— 

THE OPPOSITION IN 1772. 

The people have fallen into a total indifference to any mat- 
ters of public concern. I do not suppose that there was ever 
any thing like this stupor in any period of our history. In 
this condition there is no dignity in carrying on a teazing and 
vexatious sort of debate, without any other effect than pelting 
ministers now and then, and keeping honest gentlemen from 
their dinners, while we make trifling and ineffectual divisions 
in the house, and the nation quietly acquiesces in those mea- 
sures which we agitate with so much eagerness. When oppo- 
sition has not some sort of correspondence with the people at 
large, it only looks like personal discontent. 


To vary the mood from grave reflection to pleasant 
narrative, let us take a passage from an early letter de- 
scriptive of a tour during the vacation :— 


AN ADVENTURE AT MONMOUTH. 


Whilst we stayed, they amused themselves with guessing the 
reasons that could induce us to come amongst them; and, 
when we left them, they were no less employed to discover 
why we went away without effecting those purposes they had 
planned for us. The most innocent scheme they guessed was 
that of fortune-hunting ; and when they saw us quit the town 
without wives, then the lower sort sagaciously judged us spies 
to the French king. You will wonder that persons of no great 
figure should cause so much talk; but in a town very little 
frequented by strangers, with very little business to employ 
their bodies, and less speculation to take up their minds, the 
least thing sets them in motion, and supplies matter for their 
chat. What is much more odd is, that here at Surlaine, my 
companion and I puzzle them as much as we did at Monmouth ; 
for this is a place of very great trade in making of fine cloths, 
in which they employ a vast number of hands. The first con- 
jecture which they made was that we were authors, for they 
could not fancy how any other sort of people could spend so 
much of their time at books; but finding that we received 
from time to time a good many letters, they conclude us mer- 
chants ; and so, from inference to inference, they at last began 
to apprehend that we were spies, from Spain, on their trade. 
Our little curiosity, perhaps, cleared us of that imputation ; 
but still the whole appears very mysterious, and our good old 
woman cries, ‘‘ I believe that you be gentlemen, but I ask no 
questions ;’’ and then praises herself for her great caution and 
secrecy. What makes the thing still better, about the same 
time we came hither arrived a little parson, equally a stranger ; 
but he spent a good part of his hours in shooting and other 
country amusements— got drunk at night, got drunk in the 
morning, and became intimate with everybody in the village. 
He surprised nobody : no questions were asked about him, be- 
cause he lived like the rest of the world: but that two men 
should come into a strange country, and partake of none of 
the country diversions, seek no acquaintance, and live entirely 
recluse, is something so inexplicable as to puzzle the wisest 
heads, even that of the parish clerk himself. 


And another, in still lighter strain, to his school- 
friend, Dr. BRocKLESBY, written later in life, when he 
was in the very heart of public affairs. It was in ac- 
knowledgment of a memorial from the Doctor received 
two or three days after the fast proclaimed on account of 
the American war :— 

‘¢ December 15, 1776. 
‘My pear Doctor,—A thousand thanks for your remem- 
brance, your intelligence, and your cod. The first will always 
be most grateful; the second is as good as the nature of things 
will give us leave to expect ; the third was in high perfection, 
and consumed, according to the intention of the donor, with 
all possible execration of uncharitable fast and hypocritical 
prayer. Instead of this, we had very charitable cheer, and 
very honest and sincere toasting; and when we drank the 
health of the worthy founder of the feast, I assure you we did 





not dissemble. We made your cod swim in port to your 
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health, and to those of the few that are like you. Had the 
times been very good, we must have been very intemperate; 
but the character of the age gave us our virtue—that of a small 
degree of sobriety. Mrs. Burke and all here salute you. 
‘‘T am, most truly and affectionaly yours, 
‘‘Epm. Burke.” 





A picture of the No-Popery riots by his relation, Mr. 

Ricuarp Burkg, is very interesting :— 
THE RIOTS OF 1780. 
“‘ June 7, 1780, in what was London. 

* * * * * * * * This is the fourth day that 
the metropolis of England (once of the world) is possessed by 
an enraged, furious, and numerous enemy. Their outrages are 
beyond description, and meet with no resistance. I believe, 
had the town been taken by storm, more misery would have 
attended the first and instant possession, but we should long 
since have been at least in safety. You will, before this reaches 
you, have the melancholy list of the burnings, plunderings, 
and devastations. This moment, the King’s Bench, New 
Gaol, and another prison, are (as a Surrey magistrate tells me) 
in flames. What this night will produce is known only to the 
great Disposer of all things. What it is intended this night 
shall produce is, I believe, known to some who are not known 
themselves. For an increase of horror, we hear that at 
Bristol you are in the same way. Lancaster, we are told, is 
in a similar situation. If one could in decency laugh, must 
not one laugh to see what I saw, a single boy, of fifteen years 
at most, in Queen-street, mounted on a pent-house, demo- 
lishing a house with great zeal, but much at his ease, and 
throwing the pieces to two boys still younger, who burnt them 
for their amusement, no one daring to obstruct them. 
Children are plundering, at noonday, the city of London (!) 

‘* Champion, my dear friend, this is the first pen I have used 
for many days. We are all, thank God! hitherto safe. Ed- 
mund, who delivered himself with his name into their hands, 
is safe, firm, and composed. Some blame him. Ut¢cunque 
Serrent ea fata minores, vincit amor patrie. Jane has the 
firmness of an angel; but why do I say an angel?—of a 
woman! The house yet stands. I rather think it will go 
to-night, if their other more important objects do not divert 
them. The Bank is, by rumour, the great object of this night. 
I may almost assure you that no plan of defence, or much less 
of offence, is resolved on. May I be mistaken! The magis- 
trates have all refused to act. This night delivers us to a 
furious rabble, and an army who, I fear, have but little 
discipline. 

“* Fuimus. Adieu, my dear friend. Heaven save you, 
your truly amiable wife, and your innocent children. Adieu 
again !’’ 

But we have already passed our proper limits, and 
must plead in excuse the temptations of the theme. 
Here we will close, with the single remark that this is a 
publication which ought to be ordered by every book- 
club, and all who can afford it should add it to their 
libraries. 








Passavant’s J. D. Raphael de Urbino, and his Father, 
Giovanni Santi. (Raphael von Urbino und sein Vater, 
etc.) 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Tue work contains most interesting statements about 
GIovaNNI SANTI, beginning with a short description 
of his native place. 


Colbordolo is a little township in the province of Urbino, 
now deprived of its fortifications, and merely crowned by a 
castle. Situated upon the height of a mountain, it presents a 
charming prospect over hills covered with vines and olives, 
through which the rivers Isaura and Apsa (rising in the moun- 
tain) are seen meandering. The scene is closed in the dis- 
tance by the plain of Pesaro, extending to the Adriatic Sea. 
Here lived, about the first half of the fourteenth century, a 
certain Sante, from whom his successors received, the family 
name, del Sante, or Santi. Subsequently, in the times of 
Vasari, the Latin name Sanctus was translated, according to 
the Italian custom, into Sanzio, which we now find (though 
erroneously) generally adopted. 





The continual wars which desolated Italy at that time 
induced the family to. leave their paternal: roof, and 
to establish themselves in the larger town of Urbino: 
They went on prospering, insomuch that Giovanni 
Santi purchased, in the years 1457 and 1461, several 
parcels of ground. Inthe year 1463 he bought two con- 
tiguous houses for 240 ducats, which are. situate in the 
street leading from the market towards the mountain 
called Contrada del Monte, and, united, they now form 
one of the best of its houses. Here RAPHAEL first saw: 
the light.* The country and the scenery, which could 
not but influence the. minds of father and. son, is thus 
described by our author :— 


Even the pure air and the fine elevated situation of Urbino, 
near to the highest tier of the Appennines, where it divides 
Mark Ancona from Tuscany and Umbria, possess a vivifying 
character. The well-built town is situated upon one of 
the most elevated: heights, which from the Adriatic sea rise 
in numberless successive and sharply defined rows up to the 
highest peaks, resembling the huge waves of a powerfully agi- 
tated sea. These peaks have the form of precipitous rocks, 
and border the horizon from south to west. We have first to 
name the Turlo, with its pass, filling the traveller with awe, 
and the majestic masses of Monte Nerone ; more westerly the 
plateau is crowned by the remarkably-shaped rocks of Monte 
S. Simone (resembling the Koenig and Lilienstein, in Saxony) ; 
and still further on isa high yoke of rocks, from the flanks of 
which the Tiber rises, and carries its waters to the Mediterra- 
nean. Northward, the poor, and consequently unenvied, 
republic of Marino is seated upon a high and precipitous rock ; , 
and more easterly the Adriatic peeps through heights, the 
summits of which, covered with forests, invite to the chace 
of deer(at that time especially resorted to in the enclosures of 
Fossombrone and Castel Durante)—whilst every where hill and 
dale pour forth the blessings of the Almighty in fruit, vine, 
and oil. Over the lively, courageous mountaineers ruled 
Count Federico, of the race of Montefeltro, who, since 1474, 
had assumed the ducal title. He possessed an extensive know- 
ledge of military art and fortification, was well versed in Greek 
and Latin literature, the friend and patron of the learned and 
the artist, possessing, moreover, the most distinguished col- 
lection of pictures and books of those times. Many of the, 
manuscripts exquisitely bound and richly covered with gold 
and silver ornaments, afforded altogether a splendid sight, 
shewing the high value which the prince laid upon them. 
When the lordly warrior had returned from the turmoil of 
battles and victories, he undertook, with a spirit continually 
active, the erection of largeand splendid buildings—the finest 
occupation of peace, and that by which great princes acquire 
the most lasting fame. 


The Court of Urbino certainly was then merely one of 
the minor courts of Italy; but how much of mental ex- 
citement must there have been in it—especially to any 
one, bent upon higher pursuits, who, moreover, be- 
came intimately connected with it, which was the case 
with GIovANNI and RaPHAEL. It is true, these mo- 
narchs and princes waged war with each other, but it 
was mostly an open and /egitimate warfare, such. as_will 
exist amongst men imbued with those higher sentiments, 
which we have had already occasion to notice in Count: 
FepeErico. Besides, the Italian princes of those times 
belonged to the nation by extraction, lineage, birth, edu- 
cation, and feeling. It is not probable that Italy will 
see better days, until a similar set of men shall be at the.. 





* The subsequent owners of those premises were not aware that the 
dwelling of Raphael’s father consisted of two houses, and consequently-- 
the following beautiful inscription, placed by the noble-minded Muzio 
Oddi, implies an error, it being placed on the smaller of the two houses. 

Nunquam moriturus 
Exiguis hisce in aedibus (!) 
Eximius ille pictor Raphael 


Natus est 
Oct. T.D. Apr. An.. MCDXXCIIL, 

em-rare 

Igitur Hospes 
Nomen.et genium loci 
Nec mirare 
Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 
Et seepe in parvis claudere magna solet. 
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head of: affairs; whilst the present race (we would say 
with scarcely any exception) seem to consider Italy 
as an inherited patrimony, their only object being to 
keep and enjoy it as long as possible,—coercion, and 
not the good-will of the people, being the means re- 
sorted to for the maintenance of their ascendancy. We 
shall have occasion hereafter to quote the opinion of 
GorTueE on the deleterious influence of the Papal power 
upon the fine arts,—nay, even upon the interests of hu- 
manity; and have only to say at present, that we again 
see, from many passages of M. Passavanr, how the 
better of those Italian sovereigns mingled, and as it were 
lived with the people. Our author, with that predilec- 
tion ‘which he ee for Count Feperico, as the first 
patron whom Grovanni and his son ever found, gives 
a very graphic description of the present state of the 
— of Urbino, which, however, we must unwillingly 
ass by. 

‘ The sister of GIOVANNI is not known; but it appears 
that he did not even receive his artistical education in 
the schools, which were then flourishing under Savar- 
cioNE and Veroccnio. It is rather to be supposed 
that it was the pictures already existing in Urbino which 
roused and animated his genius—such as the fresco 
paintings in the Oratorio of the fraternity of John the 
Baptist, executed in the year 1416 by Lorenzo and 
Jacoro pi San Severino. “Still it is impossible to 
trace the origin of his art either to these pictures or any 
others in the neighbourhood ; as, generally speaking, 
the subdued tones of times past by never possess such 
powerful influence as those of the existences imme- 
diately surrounding us, especially if art (as was the case 
at that time), is taking a flight towards higher perfection. 
We shall now be obliged, reluctantly, to conclude our 
observations on GrovANNI, and the following technical 
remark will be one of the last we shall make. It is 
certain that neither GiovANNI nor the other painters 
of the surrounding country knew how to paint in oil 
up to the end of the fifteenth century, and there 
are only two insignificant cases extant, whence an in- 
fluence of the Dutch school upon the paintings a Ja 
tempera of the Italians could be inferred. 

t was in the acmé of GiovaNNI’s activity and external 
prosperity, that out of his marriage with Maara, the 
daughter of Barrista CrArua, his first-born, Ra- 
PHAEL, saw light, on Good Friday 1483 (March 28th). 
The fondness of the father for his son is a matter of 
notoriety, and the following exemplification will be suffi- 
cient proof of this :— 

North from Urbania, after the river Metauro has been 
passed, a luxuriantly overgrown tier of -hiils rises to a high 
and bold yoke of rocks, belonging to the Appennines, on the 
northerly slopes of which the sources of the Tiber take their 
rise, whilst on the southern declivity, on a little promontory, 
the stately convent of the Franciscans (minories), Monte Fio- 
rentino, is situated. In this elevated, solitary sanctuary the 
Counts of Oliva Fianini had their sepulchral chapel. Master 
‘Giovanni received orders to adorn the altar in a worthy man- 
ner by the execution of a large picture. Behind St. Francis 
are two half-grown lads in an adoring position, of whom one 
has a-surprising resemblance to Raphael ; but as at the time 
the picture is known to have been made, he was merely a boy 
of six years of age, whilst he is represented in the picture at 
least twelve years old, it is obvious that his father Giovanni, 
carrying the image of his more aged son in his mind, has ideal- 
ized: his features, as it were, by-anticipation. It has been 
often before observed, how the heads of children, especially in 
the pictures of Giovanni, resemble (asis-the case in the present 
instance) in their conformation and expression those which, in 
@ more accomplished and lively manner, we admire in the 
works of Raphael. 


cf we: take:a general ‘glance at the activity of Gio- 
VANNI as'an artist,* for the sake of laying down what 








* Giovanni is also the author of a Chronic in rhymes, the MSS. of 
which is preserved in the Library of the Vatican, under the Ottobonian 





place we ought to assign him amongst his contempora- 
ries, he will appear to us, in the first instance, as one of 
these honourable painters of the last last half of the 
fifteenth century, who, although they yet adhered in 
their compositions to the customary symmetric arrange- 
ments (such as have spread generally over Italy, espe- 
cially through the school of Grorro)—yet attained in 
the detail a greater natural truth, and a more accurate 
imitation of the real, whereby the single figures received 
more individual character, which, according to the par- 
ticular genius of the master, became more or less de- 
veloped. Thus, it cannot be gainsaid, that in the latter 
respect GIOVANNI displays at times an impressive 
power, as well in the representation of worthy, serious 
characters, as in that of more cheering charms, especially 
in children. Amongst such and similar occupations of 
his father, little RapuHart passed over the years of 
childhood, and, if we believe Vasari and other 
accounts from Urbino, Grovannt had still the good 
fortune to see in his beloved son the developement of 
great artistic talents; for it is said that RAPHAEL, 
even as a lad, assisted him in his works, and 
displayed, at an unusually early period, his superior 
accomplishments. These reports appear the more wor- 
thy of belief, as such examples are often to be met with 
in men of genius. We have seen in our own times how 
MozartT—allied to our artist so closely in internal vo- 
cation, depth, fulness, and vivacity—relinquished, even 
as a child, his juvenile sport, for the sake of sketching 
musical compositions, which elicited tears of joy from the 
eyes of his father, after which the ingenious youth re- 
turned to his usual pastimes. But in that brilliant 
period of Italian history, talents were not an isolated oc- 
currence, neither did they become developed in an iso- 
lated manner. And thus, amongst the few notices which 
have reached us of the juvenile years of RAPHAEL, we 
find that he received instruction in Latin from a man so 
renowned in his times as FRANCESCO VENTURINI, who 
published in the year 1494 a Latin Grammar, printed by 
Master Heinricu, of Keln. We shall see, subse- 
quently, how RapHAEL mixed with and belonged en- 
tirely to that galaxy of great Italians, who at that time 
spread their influence over the whole civilized world. 
Among his friends or acquaintances were Conte Cas- 
TIGLIONE, BemBo, BRAMANTE, ArRriosto, GuUIDO- 
Reni, LEONARDO DA Vinci, MicHAEL ANGELO, &e. 
a wonderful company, who, possessing as it were the very 
element of genius, instilled it into every thing that came 
within their reach. And thus, whilst RapPHAEL was 
the prototype of painters, he exerted himself also in 
other pursuits, and co-operated finally in the erection of 
the finest and grandest building of modern times. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


The Zoist, for October. Balliére, 1844. 

Since the account was written of the very interesting case of 
mesmerism recorded in the last Critic, as having occurred to 
a brother of the writer, not only have we repeated the experi- 
ment with him three times, on each occasion eliciting some new 
phenomena, but in the family of the Editor two other cases 
have been discovered, equally decisive with that already de- 
tailed, confirming the facts previously noted, exhibiting some 
novel ones, the details of which we hasten to contribute to the 
store of information, the collection of which, from all authentic 
sources, must precede any attempt at explanation, any endea- 
your to frame a theory. 

The gentleman whose case was stated in our last, and has so 
much ‘interested the public, has been again thrice mesmerized, 
exhibiting all the phenomena we have described, and some fresh 





Codices, No. 1305. Our author, with the same intense desire of seiz- 
ing every ray of light which bears upon his subject, has given rather ex- 
tensive extracts in an appendix, The beginning is a vision in the form 
of Dante’s Divina Comedia. 
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ones. Among these latter the following are worthy of note, 
and may help to throw some light upon this obscure subject. 

He has been thrown into the sleep by passes behind, and 
much more rapidly than by passes over the face. 

He has been made to rise from his chair and follow the mes- 
merizer, both by traction and by the mere exercise of the will. 
This he does with great effort and obvious signs of annoyance, 
the chest heaving convulsively until the object is accomplished, 
and then the breathing returns to its previous calm, and the 
face resumes its placidity. 

His own account of his feelings during the process is this : 

“« I do not see you wave your hand to me, nor look at me, 
but I am conscious, I don’t know how, that you are command- 
ing me to follow, and though I wish not to do so, and am very 
averse to move, I feel as if I must do it, and I get up. When 
I am on my legs, I still feel that I should like to set you at 
defiance and disobey, but I cannot help myself—onward I must 
go.” 

We tried upon him the very curious experiment of touching 
contrary organs on either side; as combativeness on one side, 
affection on the other. Immediately he wrung the fist, and 
shewed fight with the one hand, and with the other grasped 
ours affectionately, and pressed it to his heart. 

v He shrinks from the touch of glass, but steel does not affect 
aim. 

He states that his health has continued to improve, and that 
the clearness of eyesight noticed in our last, has not been lost. 

Some experiments upon the phrenological organs, which we 
made for the purpose of ascertaining their existence and their 
precise functions, will be best described together with the 
two other cases, which we now proceed to lay before our 
readers. 

The first is that of a young lady, a visitor in the family of 
the writer, previously an unbeliever in mesmerism, and en- 
tirely ignorant of phrenology. It is necessary to state this, for 
it is a decisive answer to an objection very often made to the 
proof afforded by mesmerism of the truth of phrenology, that 
the patient knows what organ is being touched, and acts 
accordingly. 

This lady was thrown into the mesmeric sleep on the first 
trial, in about five minutes. It should be added, that she sub- 
mitted to the trial in defiance of the mesmerizer, and not 
dreaming that it would have effect upon her. She has since 
been twice mesmerized, on each occasion displaying some new 
phenomena. We will describe the more remarkable features of 
the case. 

She also distinctly remembers, soon after waking, all that 
has occurred during the sleep, and is able to narrate, with 
minuteness, her own sensations. Her account is, in the main, 
the same as that given by the writer’s brother. 

She is perfectly cataleptic; but her hand obeys traction, and 
follows the motions of ours. She exhibits, in like manner, 
sympathy of taste, immediately discovering what is in the 
mouth of the person en rapport with her ; she rises and follows 
by traction or by the will. 

Her peculiarities are these. She has occasional clairvoyance, 
but it seems to come and go like flashes of light ; at one mo- 
ment it is manifest, at the next she can see nothing. For in- 
stance, at a party of twelve or fourteen persons, she was by 
accident thrown into the mesmeric sleep, For curiosity’s sake, 
and without intending to do more than try if she would be at all 
affected by it, we went behind her while she was laughing and 
talking with a group, and ignorant that we were near, and made 
about half a dozen passes. To our amazement, she fell into the 
sleep. The incident, of course, excited a good deal of curio- 
sity, and all the company came from the other room, and 
crowded about the chair on which she was sleeping with her 
eyes firmly closed. All, therefore, had changed their places 
since she had fallen into the sleep. We asked her who were in 
the room, and the order in which they stood. She named 
them accurately, including those who were so placed as to have 
been out of the range of vision, even had her eyes been open. 
She stated, also, what each was doing. A gentleman and lady 
were standing about a yard directly behind her chair; to test 
her the gentleman sighed silently. ‘‘ Who is behind your 
chair?” “ Mr. F.”’ ‘* What is he doing?’’ * Sighing.”’ 
To that moment Mr. F. had been a sceptic. He is so no 
longer. 

On another occasion she told us that a person, about whom 





she was asked, on purpose to test her, was under arrest for 
debt, and the amount of the debt, and what it was contracted 
for, these circumstances being known to nobody in the room 
but the mesmerizer. But we have never yet been able satis- 
factorily to trace a clairvoyance of any thing that was not in 
the mind of the mesmerizer, or of some person near enough to 
be en rapport with her. 


When asked, both in trance and upon waking, how she 
knew these facts, whether she saw the people in the room, or 
the man in the hands of the bailiff, she said, ‘‘ No, I did not 
see you or him. I can’t tell you how I knew it. I was con- 
scious where you were standing and what you were doing; and 
when you asked me where was, the answer came into 
my mind, and I felt I was right, though I could not tell you 
iknew it. It came into my mind, that is all I can say.” 

Once she was complaining of cold, and, by-the-by, we have 
observed that chilliness of the surface is a characteristic of the 
mesmeric state, and all patients are extremely sensitive to the 
touch of cold air. A lady present warmed a boa at the fire, 
and put it upon her hands. The effect was terrible. She 
started up and shrieked, and fell back in her chair, trembling 
and moaning. It was with difficulty we could calm her. She 
complained that it was like burning coal upon her hands—as 
if a thousand red hot needles had been thrust into them. Yet 
the temperature of the fur was only a degree or two above its 
natural warmth, and the lady is wholly without consciousness 
of bodily pain while in the trance, and insensible to touch. 
Doubtless the effect was in some way connected with the elec- 
tric state of the fur and the patient. We record the fact as 
one of the mass from which some general results may be in- 
ferred ; but the impression was something more than mental, 
for shortly afterwards, the skin of the hands reddened, a rash 
came out upon them, and the pain continued for many hours 
afterwards. . 

Another interesting feature of this case is, that she invariably 
tells us in how long a time she will awake, and she never fails 
to wake at the very second of time she names, even though it 
be so long as twenty minutes. On one occasion this was sin- 
gularly shewn. We asked her as usual how long it would be 
before she would awake? ‘Ten minutes.’”’ An experiment being 
suggested, it was tried: four minutes hadelapsed. Supposing 
that this interference would break the spell, we inquired, 
“« How long will you sleep quietly now, and we won’t disturb 

ou?’ ‘Six minutes.’? As the second hand indicated the 
sixtieth second of the sixth minute, she awoke. And this ne- 
ver fails. 

The phrenological phenomena with her are all extremely 
varied, but we shall notice them presently: we turn now to 
the third case. 

It is that of a gentleman, a barrister, a near relative of the 
writer, and, until he had experienced it in his own person, am 
utter unbeliever in mesmerism, which a month since he treated 
with unbounded ridicule and contempt. We need not say that 
he is convinced now. 

The first attempt was only partially successful. Each sub- 
sequent trial increased the effect, and on the fourth or fifth ap- 
plication the mesmeric trance was produced. The cataleptic 
condition of the limbs was readily excited, and all the phre- 
nological developments were exhibited in a beautiful and strik- 
ing manner. He also is perfectly conscious throughout, and 
remembers every thing afterwards; observes his feelings at 
the moment, and reasons upon them now. His testimony is 
similar in all its essential features to that of the two previous 
cases. He says, with them, that the first feeling is a loss of 
will; he cannot open his eyes or move his limbs until directed 
to do so by somebody else, and then, he knows not why, he 
feels compelled to obey. He is conscious of every thing about 
him, though he can see nothing, ‘‘ just as if the mind knew 
the fact without seeing it.” 

We turn now to the phrenological phenomena, which we 
have reserved for the close of the other details to avoid repeti- 
tion, they being so precisely similar in the three cases we have 
described, that one narrative will serve for all. As we have 
availed ourselves of the opportunity afforded by intelligent and 
educated patients of both sexes, and intimately known to us, 
to try with caution and nice observation whatever experiments 
reflection could suggest, for the purpose of testing the accuracy 
of the assertions of the phrenologists, both as to the situations 
and functions of the various mental faculties, we shall make 
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no apology for stating at some length the results of those ex- 
periments, which, we believe, will be found to be both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and must defer 
this report until our next. 








Pictorial Natural History of the Three Kingdoms, being a 
comprehensive Account of Animals, Plants, and Minerals, 
doyether with the Outlines of Geology. Translated from the 
German of LinpNER and LACHMANN, Professors of Natu- 
ral History. Nos. I.toIV. London, 1844. Ewer and Co. 

‘Or late years the press has teemed with books on Natural 

History, of all shapes, sizes, and prices, and illustrated by steel, 

and wood, and copper, and zinc, and daubings of paint. Their 

number is a proof of the popularity of the subject ; so unceasing 

@ supply would not be thrown into the market if the demand 

were not extensive. The love of natural history is, we {be- 

lieve, daily growing in this country, and therefore offering the 
best encouragement for publications that will feed the eye and 
the mind most correctly, pleasingly, and abundantly. 

We can have no hesitation in pronouncing the Pictorial 
Natural History to be, upon the whole, the best work of its 
class that has yet been offered to the British public; indeed, it 
has two or three peculiar features which give it the decided 
preference over publications of more pretensions. The text, 
‘translated from the German, is instructive and even scientific, 
without being too learned. The arrangement observed is that 
of Cuvier, whose nomenclature is employed, accompanied by 
parallel names in plain English. Especial care is taken to de- 
scribe the wses of the various tribes and species, either in the 
great system of nature or in the arts and conveniences of 
practical life. 

But the distinguishing feature of this Natural History is the 
extreme beauty of theillustrations. Every number contains 
two large coloured engravings, in which groups of animals are 
represented, each in the attitude and circumstances that exhi- 
bit its character, surrounded by the vegetation of its habitat, 
and (which is of more value still) on a relative scale to the 
others in the same plate, and to man, the whole or a part of 
whose figure is introduced. Thus the reader learns at a glance 
the actual and relative size of any animal. The forms and co- 
lours appear to be particularly well preserved, and altogether, 
vas we have said, this Natural History certainly bears away the 
palm from its many rivals, 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Eéthen ; or, Traces of Travels brought Home from the East. 
London, 1844. Olivier. 
Tue author of this very clever volume needs not to withhold 
his name. He has nothing to fear from criticism, public or 
private. There will not be a difference of opinion among his 
readers in their estimate of the very great ability, amounting 
almost, if not quite, to genius, apparent in these pages. It is 
one of the few books of travel which have a value beyond and 
apart from the mere facts they narrate. As a literary compo- 
sition it is remarkable. Nothing so sparkling, so graphic, so 
truthful in sentiment, so poetic in vein, has issued from the 
te for many a day. We trust that such a star of promise 
not risen upon the literary firmament only to disappear 
amid the cobwebs of the law. Our traveller’s choice may be 
the most prudent for himself, but it is the most unkind to- 
wards his countrymen. The man who could bring home such 
traces of travel as these, has capacities for nobler works which 
would entwine his fame with that of his country, and not to 
exercise them, will be a sin against the Providence by whom 
those powers were bestowed. We shall yet look for something 
better from our author than bills in Chancery. 

The travels, of which the impressions are here so vividly re- 
corded, were completed as long ago as the year 1835, but 
‘they have the freshness of yesterday. They glow and glitter as 
af they had been but just now struck from the brain; the 
‘colours are as new and bright, the forms as distinctly traced, 
the incidents as vividly narrated, as if he bad rushed, like our 
professional tourist, from the steamer to Mr. Corsurn, and 
laid upon the counter of that redoubtable bookseller the manu- 
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script of two volumes written to order and measure. 





The author of Eéthen is not one of your penny-a-line tra- 
vellers. He does not tire you with minuti, nor bore you with 
catalogues of names and dates. His are the impressions of 
travel; that is to say, a faithful record of that which he be- 
held and noted as new to him, with the feelings which those 
objects awakened in his mind. Eéthen is not a transcript of 
guide-books, but a reflection of a mind, and therefore it is that 
it wins all other minds to attention, and charms them long 
before the judgment can step in to pronounce its verdict upon 
a review of the reasons why it should be liked. 

Our author starts with a journey by land from Belgrade to 
Constantinople ; thence he passes to the Troad, and has his 
say about the localities of the Iliad, and thence to Smyrna, 
Cyprus, and Beyrout. He spent a few days with Lady 
Hester Srannoptr, of which visit he gives a very lively ac- 
count, that will be read with interest, though we must pass on 
to matters of more novelty. He next traversed the Holy 
Land, traced the course of the Jordan, and crossed it, not as 
he should have done, by wading, but on an old Roman bridge, 
of which we do not remember to have read before. On the 
other side he fell in with an Arab tribe, whom he thus de- 
scribes :— 

THE BEDOUINS. 

I wished to have let my party behind know where I was, but 
I recollected that they would be able to trace me by the prints 
of my horse’s hoofs in the sand, and having to do with Asiatics, 
I felt the danger of the slightest movement which might be 
looked upon as a sign of irresolution, Therefore, without look - 
ing behind me—without looking to the right or to the left, I 
rode straight up towards the foremost teat. Before this was 
strewn a semi-circular fence of dead boughs, through which there 
was an opening opposite to the front of the tent. As I advanced, 
some twenty or thirty of the most uncouth looking fellows ima- 
ginable came forward to meet me. In their appearance they 
shewed nothing of the Bedouin blood ; they were of many co- 
lours, from dingy brown to jet black, and some of these last had 
much of the Negro look about them. They were tall powerful 
fellows, but awfully ugly. They wore nothing but the Arab 
shirts, confined at the waist by leathern belts. 

I advanced to the gap left in the fence, and at once alighted 
from my horse. The chief greeted me after his fashion by alter- 
nately touching first my hand and then his own forehead, as if 
he were conveying the virtue of the touch like a spark of elec- 
tricity. Presently I found myself seated upon a sheep-skin, 
which was spread for me under the sacred shade of Arabian can- 
vass. The tent was of a long, narrow oblong form, and con- 
tained a quantity of men, women, and children, so closely hud- 
dled together, that there was scarcely one of them who was not 
in actual contact with his neighbour. The moment I had taken my 
seat, the chief repeated his salutations in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and then the people having gathered densely about me, 
got hold of my unresisting hand, and passed it round like a claret 
jug for the benefit of every body. The women soon brought me 
a wooden bowl full of buttermilk, and welcome indeed came 
the gift to my hungry and thirsty soul. 


The Arabs had been cruelly persecuted by Ibrahim Pasha, 
and stripped of their poor possessions, yet they offered no vio- 
lence to our travellers, whose property they held sacred. On 
the contrary, they kindly aided them to pass the Jordan, which 
was rapid and deep, and not to be crossed without some diffi- 
culty and danger, A vivid description is given of this 


PASSAGE OF THE JORDAN. 


The Arabs now went to work in right earnest to effect the 
passage of the river. They had brought with them a great 
number of the skins which they use for carrying water in the 
Desert ; these they filled with air, and fastened several of them 
to small boughs which they cut from the banks of the river. In 
this way they constructed a raft not more than about four feet 
square, but rendered buoyant by the inflated skins which sup- 
ported it. On this a portion of my baggage was placed, and was 
firmly tied to it by the cords used on my pack saddles. The 
little raft, with its weighty cargo, was then gently lifted into the 
water, and I had the satisfaction to see that it floated well. 

Twelve of the Arabs now stripped, and tied inflated skins to 
their loins ; six of the men went down into the river, got in front 
of the little raft, and pulled it off a few feet from the bank. 
The other six then dashed into the stream with loud shouts, and 
swam along after the raft, pushing it from behind. Off went 
the craft in capital style at first, for the stream was easy on the 
eastern side; but I saw that the tug was to come, for the main 
torrent swept round in a bend near the western bank of the 
river. 

The old men, with their long gray grisly beards, stood shout- 
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ing and cheering, praying and commanding. At length the raft good 


entered upon the difficult part of its course ; the whirling stream 
seized and twisted it about, and then bore it rapidly downwards ; 
the swimmers flagged, and seemed to be beat in the struggle. 
But now the old men on the bank, with their rigid arms up- 
lifted straight, sent forth a cry and a shout that tore the wide 
air into tatters, and then to make their urging yet more strong, 
they shrieked out the dreadful syllables ‘‘ brahim Pacha! ’’ The 
swimmers, one moment before so blown and so weary, found 
lungs to answer the cry, and shouting back the name of their 
great destroyer, they dashed on through the torrent, and bore 
the raft in safety to the western bank. 

Afterwards the swimmers returned with the raft, and attached 
to it the rest of my baggage. I took my seat upon the top of 
the cargo, and the raft thus laden, passed the river in the same 
way and with the same struggle as before. The skins, however, 
not being perfectly air-tight, had lost a great part of their buoy- 
ancy, so that I, as well as the luggage that passed on this last 
voyage, got wet in the waters of Jordan. The raft could not be 
trusted for another trip, and the rest of my party passed the 
river in a different and (for them) much safer way. Inflated 
skins were fastened to their loins, and thus supported, they 
were tugged across by Arabs swimming on either side of them. 
The horses and mules were thrown into the water, and forced to 
swim over ; the poor beasts had a hard struggle for their lives in 
that swift stream, and I thought that one of the horses would 
have been drowned, for he was too weak to gain a footing on the 
western bank, and the stream bore him down. At last, however, 
he swam back to the side from which he had come. Before dark 
all had passed the river except this one horse, and old Shereef. 
He, poor fellow, was shivering on the eastern bank, for his 
dread of the passage was so great that he delayed it as long as 
he could, and at last it became so dark, that he was obliged to 
wait till the morning. 


He visited Jerusalem during the Easter ceremonies, which 
he paints with singular brightness. 


THE MIRACLE OF FIRE. 


Although the pilgrims perform their devotions at the several 
shrines with so little apparent enthusiasm, they are driven to the 
verge of madnesss by the miracle which is displayed to them on 
Easter Saturday. Then it is that the heaven-sent fire issues 
from the Holy Sepulchre. The pilgrims all assemble in the 
great church, and already, long before the wonder is worked, 
they are wrought by anticipation of God’s sign, az wellas by 
their struggles for room and breathing space, to a most frightful 
state of excitement. At length the chief priest of the Greeks, 
accompanied (of all people in the world) by the Turkish governor, 
enters the tomb. After this there is a long pause, and then 
suddenly from out of the small apertures on either side of the 
Sepulchre, there issue long, shining flames. The pilgrims now 
rush forward, madly struggling to light their tapers at the holy 
fire. This is the dangerous-moment, and many lives are often 
lost. 

The year before that of my going to Jerusalem, Ibrahim Pacha, 
from some whim or motive of policy, chose to witness the mira- 
cle. The vast church was of course thronged, as it always is on 
that awful day. It seems that the appearance of the fire was 
delayed for a very long time, and that the growing frenzy of the 
people was heightened by suspense. Many, too, had already 
sunk under the effect of the heat, and the stifling atmosphere, 
when at last the fire flashed from the Sepulchre. Then a terrible 
struggle ensued—many sunk and were crushed. Ibrahim had 
taken his station in one of the galleries, but now, feeling per- 
haps his brave blood warmed by the sight and sound of such 
strife, he took upon himself to quiet the people by his personal 
presence, and descended into the body of the church with only a 
few guards; he had forced his way into the midst of the dense 
crowd, when unhappily he fainted away ; his guards shrieked out, 
and the event instantly became known. A body of soldiers reck- 
lessly forced their way through the crowd, trampling over every 
obstacle that they might save the life of their general. Nearly 
two hundred people were killed in the struggle. 


He thus satirically notices 


THE MONKS OF THE HOLY LAND. 

Christianity permits, and sanctions the drinking of wine, and 
of all'the holy brethren in Palestine, there are sone who: hold 
fast to this gladsome rite so strenuously as the mcuks of Damas- 
cus; not ‘that they are more zealous Christians than the rest of 
their fellows in the Holy Land, but that they have better wine. 
Whilst I was-at Damascus, I had my quarters at the Franciscan 
convent there, and very soon after my arrival I asked one of. the 
monks to let me know something of the spots which deserved to 
be seen ; I made my ‘inquiry in reference. to the associations with 
which the city had been hallowed by the sojourn and adventures 
of St. Paul. ‘There is nothing ‘in all ”” said’ the 








man, ‘ halfso well worth seeing as our cellars,’ and forth- 
with he invited me ‘to'go, see, and admire the long ranges of 
liquid treasure which he and his brethren had Jaid up for them- 
selves on earth. And these, I soon found, were not as the trea- 
sures of the miser that lie in unprofitable disuse, for day by day, 
and hour by hour, the golden juice ascended from the dark re- 
cesses of the cellar to the uppermost brains of the monks; dear 
old fellows! in the midst of that solemn land, their christian 
laughter rang loudly, and merrily—their eyes flashed with un- 
ceasing bonfires, and their heavy woollen petticoats could no 
more weigh down the springiness of their paces, than the nominal 
gauze of a danseuse can clog her bounding step. 


But their lives are not always'so agreeable. Occasionally 
the plague comes, and ‘then they are subjected to such awfal 
trials as the following : 


THE DOOMED MONK. 


It was about three months after the time of my leaving Jeru- 
salem, that the plague set his spotted foot on the Holy City. 
The monks felt great alarm ; they did not shrink from their duty, 
but for its performance they chose a plan most sadly well fitted 
for bringing down upon them the very death which they were 
striving to ward off. They imagined themselves almost safe, so 
long as they remained within their walls; but then it was quite 
needful that the Catholic Christians of the place, who had always 
looked to the convent for the supply of their spiritual wants, 
should receive the aids of religion in the-hour of death. A single 
monk, therefore, was chosen either by-lot, or by some other fair 
appeal to Destiny ; being thus singled out, he was to go forth 
into the plague-stricken city, and to perform with exactness. his 
priestly duties ; then he was to return, not to the interior of the 
Convent, for fear of infecting his brethren, but to a detached 
building, (which I’ remember) belonging to the establishment, 
but at some little distance from the inhabited rooms ; he was pro- 
vided with a bell, and ata certain hour in the morning he was 
ordered to ring it, if he could; but if no sound was heard at. the 
appointed time, then knew his brethren that he was either de- 
lirious, or dead, and another martyr was sent forth to take his 
place. In this way twenty-one of the monks were carried off. 
One cannot well fail to admire the steadiness with which the 
dismal scheme was carried through ; but if there be any truth in 
the notion, that disease may be invited by a frightening imagi- 
nation, it is difficult to conceive a more dangerous plan than 
that which was chosen by these poor fellows. The anxiety with 
which they must have expected each.day the sound of the bell, 
—the silence that reigned instead of it, and then the drawing of 
the lots (the odds against death being one point lower than yes- 
terday) and the going forth of the newly doomed man—all this 
must have widened the gulf that opens to the shades below;. 
when his victim had already suffered so much of mental torture, 
it was but easy work for big, bullying Pestilence to follow a 
forlorn monk from the beds of the dying, and wrench away his 
life from him, as he Jay all alone in an outhouse.’’ 


Our traveller next directed his course to Cairo, through the 
desert, of ‘which travel he presents a graphic picture. He 
reached Cairo while the plague was raging, by which upwards 
of one hundred thousand of its inhabitants were destroyed. 
His description of the stricken city is singularly powerful. 


CAIRO DURING THE PLAGUE. 


Perhaps as you make your difficult way through a steep and 
narrow alley, which winds between blank walls, and is little fre- 
quented by passers, you meet one of those coffin~shaped bundles. 
of white linen which implies an Ottoman lady. Painfully strug- 
gling against the obstacles to progression which are interposed 
by the many folds of her clumsy drapery, by her big mud boots,. 
and especially by her two pairs of slippers, she waddles along 
fall awkwardly enough ; but yet there is something of womanly 
consciousness in the very labour and effort with which she tugs 
and lifts the burthen of her charms; she is close followed by her 
women slaves. Of her very self you see nothing, except the 
dark, luminous eyes that stare against your face, and the tips of 
the painted fingers depending like rose-buds from out the blank 
bastions of the fortress. She turns, and turns again, and care- 
fully glances around her on all sides, to see that she is safé'‘from 
the eyes of Mussulmans, and then suddenly withdrawing’ the 
yashmak, she shines upon your heart and soul-with all the pomp 
and might of her beauty. And this which so dizzies your brain, 
is not the light, changeful grace, which leaves you to doubt whe- 
ther you have fallen in love with a body, or only a soul; itis the 
beauty that dwells secure in the perfectness of hard, downright 
outlines, and in the glow of generous colour. There is fire, 
though, too—high courage, and fire enough in the untamed mind, 
or spirit, ‘or whatever it is, which drives the breath of pride 
through’ those: scarcely parted lips. “You smile at pretty women 
you turn pale” before the’ beauty that is great ‘enough to have 
dominion over you. “She sees,:and:exults in your giddiness ;she 
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sees and smiles; then. presently, with a sudden movement, she 
lays her blushing fingers, upon your arm, and cries out ‘* Yu- 
mourdjak!’’ (Plague!) meaning ‘‘ there is a present of the 
plague for you!’’ This is her notion of a& witticism: it is a very 
old piece of fun, no doubt—quite an oriental Joe Miller ; but the 
Turks are fondly attached, not only to the institutions, but also 
to the jokes of their ancestors; so the lady’s silvery laugh rings 
joyously ‘n your ears, and the mirth of her women is boisterous 
and fresh, as though the bright idea of giving the plague toa 
Christian had newly lit upon the earth. 


Here he visited one of the magicians of whom such won- 
drous accounts have been sent home by some travellers. But 
the experiment was a decided failure. The boy could not con- 
jure a single face. As witness :— 


‘Whom do you name?”? ‘* I name John Keats.’’ ‘* Now, 
what do you see?” said the wizard to the boy. ‘‘ I see,’’ an- 
swered the boy, ‘‘ I see a fair girl with golden hair, blue eyes, 
pallid face, rosy lips.’’ There was a shot! I shouted out my 
laughter to the horror of the wizard, who perceiving the gross- 
ness of his failure, declared that the boy must have known sin 
(for none but the innocent can see truth), and accordingly kicked 
him down stairs. 

One or two other boys were tried, but none could ‘ see 
truth ;’’ they all made sadly ‘‘ bad shots.” 

Notwithstanding the failure of these experiments, I wished to 
see what sort of mummery my magician would practise if I 
called upon him to shew me some performances of a higher order 
than thost which had been attempted; I therefore entered into 
a treaty with him, in virtue of which he was to descend with me 
into the tombs near the Pyramids, and there evoke the devil. 
The negotiation lasted some time, for Dthemetri, as in duty 
bound, tried to beat down the wizard as much as he could, and 
the wizard on his part, manfwlly stuck up for his price, declaring 
that to raise the devil was really no joke, and insinuating that 
to-do so was an awesomecrime, I let Dthemetri have his way 
in the negotiation, but I felt in reality very indifferent about the 
sum to be paid, and for this reason, namely, that the payment 
(except a very small present, which I might make or not, as I 
chose) was to be contingent on success. At length the bargain 
was made, and it was arranged that after a few days to be 
allowed for preparation, the wizard should raise the devil for 
21.-10s. play or pay; no devil, no piastres. 

The wizard failed to keep his appointment. I sent to know 
why the deuce he did not come to raise the devil. The truth 
was, that my Mahomet had gone to the mountain. The plague 
had seized him, and he died. 


‘We cannot omit a fearful 


ANECDOTE OF THE PLAGUE, 


I happened to be rather teased at this time by a sore throat, 
and I thought it would be well to get it cured, if I could, before 
I again started on my travels. I therefore inquired for a Frank 
doctor, and was informed that the only one then at Cairo was a 
young Bolognese refugee, who was so poor that he had not been 
able to take flight, as the other medical men had done, At such 
a time as this, it was out of the question to send for an European 
physician ; a person thus summoned would. be sure to suppose 
that the patient was ill of the plague, and would declineto come. 
I therefore rode to the young doctor’s residence; after experi- 
encing some difficulty in finding where to look for him, I ascended 
a flight or two of stairs, and knocked at his. door. No onecame 
immediately, but after some littledelay the medico himself opened 
the door and admitted me. I, of course, made him understand 
that I had come to consult him, but before entering upon my 
throat grievance I accepted a chair, and exchanged a sentence 
or-two of common-place conversation. Now the natural com- 
mon-place of the city at this season was of a gloomy sort— 
** Come va la peste ? (how goes the plague?) and this was pre- 
cisely the question I put. A deep sigh, and the words ‘ Sette 
cento per giorno, signor.’’ (seven hundred a day), pronounced in 
a tone of the. deepest sadness and dejection, was the answer I re- 
ceived. The day was not oppressively hot, yet I saw the 
doctor was transpiring profusely, and even the outside sur- 
face of the thick shaw] dressing-gown in which he had wrapped 

i appeared to be moist; he was a handsome plea- 
sant-looking young fellow, but the deep melancholy of his tone 
did not tempt me:to prolong the conversation, and without far- 
ther delay I requested that my throat might be lookedat. The 
medico held my. chin:in the usual way, and examined my throat; 
he.then wrote me:a. prescription, and.almost immediately after- 
wards I bid him farewell, but..as he conducted me towards the 
door I observed. an expression of strange and unhappy watchful- 
ness in his rolling eyes. It was not the next day, but the next 
day-but one, if I rightlyremember, that I sent to request another 
interview with my doctor; in due time Dthemetri, who was my 
Messenger, returned, looking: sadly. aghast—he had “‘ mef-the 





medico,’’ for so he phrased it, ‘‘ coming out from his house—in a 
bier.”’ 

According to our author’s account, a prominent cause of 
demoralization, indolence, dirt, poverty, and disease in these 
countries 1s 

THE GREEK CHURCH. 


The fasts, too, of the Greek Church, produce an ill effect upon 
the character of the people, for they are carried to such an extent 
as to bring about a bond fide mortification of the flesh ; the febrile 
irritation of the frame operating in conjunction with the depres- 
sion of spirits occasioned by abstinence, will so far answer the 
objects of the rite, as to engender some religious excitement, but 
this is of a morbid and gloomy character, and it seems to be cer- 
tain that along with the increase of sanctity, there comes a fiercer 
desire for the perpetration of dark crimes. The number of mur- 
ders committed during Lent is greater, I am told, than at any 
other time of the year. A man under the influence of a bean 
dietary (for this is the principal food of the Greeks during their 
fasts) will beinanapt humour for enriching the shrine of his saint, 
and passing a knife through his next door neighbour. The monies 
deposited upon the shrines are appropriated by priests; the 
priests are married men, and have families to provide for; they 
‘‘take the good with the bad,’’ and continue to recommend 
fasts. Then, too, the Greek Church enjoins her followers to keep 
holy such a vast number of saints’ days, as practically to shorten 
the lives of the people very materially. I believe that one-third 
out of the number of days inthe years are ‘‘ kept holy,”’ or rather 
kept stupid, in honour of the saints. No great portion of the 
time thus set apart is spent in religious exercises, and the people 
don’t betake themselves to any animating pastimes, which might 
serve to strengthen the frame, or invigorate the mind, or exalt 
the taste ; on the contrary, the saints’ days of the Greeks in 
Smyrna, are passed in the same manner as the Sabbaths of well- 
behaved Protestant housemaids in London—that is to say, in a 
steady and serious contemplation of street scenery. The men 
perform this duty at the doors of their houses—the women, at the 
windows, which the custom of Greek towns has so decidedly ap- 
propriated to them as the proper station of their sex, that a man 
would be looked upon as utterly effeminate if he ventured to 
choose that situation for the keeping of the saints’ days. I was 
present one day at a treaty for the hire of some apartments at 
Smyrna, which was carried on between Carrigaholt, and the 
Greek woman to whom the rooms belonged. Carrigaholt ob- 
jected that the windows commanded no view of the street ; imme- 
diately the brow of the majestic matron was clouded, and with all 
the scorn of a Spartan mother, she coolly asked Carrigaholt and 
said, ‘‘ Art thou a teader damsel that thou wouldest sit and gaze 
from windows ?’’ The man whom she addressed, however, had 
not gone to Greece with any intention of placing himself under 
the laws of Lycurgus, and was not to be diverted from his views 
by a Spartan rebuke; so he took care to find himself windows 
after his own heart, andthere, I believe, for many a month, he 
kept the saints’ days, and all the days intervening, after the 
fushion of Grecian women. 

We might cull a hundred passages equally or more amusing; 
but these will be enough to recommend Eéthen to every library 
and book-club in the kingdom. 








PICTION. 


Agincourt: a Romance. Ry G. P. R. James, Esq., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Darnley,” &c. In 3 vols. London, 1844, 
Bentley. 

Surety Mr. James must have invented some process for the 
manufacture of novels by steam. A pen moved by mortal 
hand could never scribble such a mass of MS. as he commits 
to the press, even.if mortal brain could supply the thoughts 
and the words. Scarcely have we galloped through three of 
his volumes when three more claim our attention, and it 
needs the possession of more leisure than is enjoyed by half 
the world to keep pace with his publications. Such facility of 
composition and seeming fertility of invention are remarkable 
as mental phenomena ; but our business is to investigate the 
intrinsic merits of the works thus rapidly produced. 

The first obvious feature of Mr.James’s recent romances 
is their extreme dilution; his ideas are inflated by words so 
as to fill the utmost possible superficies of printed paper: the 
next is the growing exhaustion of his powers of inven~ 
tion. Given the scene and the principal personages and 
his plots may be foretold ; the incidents are repetitions of like 
incidents in some former tale, and at the utmost we cannot hope 
to find ‘half-a-dozen with the slightest pretension to novelty. 
The composition is very slovenly, as that needs must be which 
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is dictated to a secretary at the rate of some two dozen pages 
per day, and dull tedious dialogues drag their slow length 
along, manifestly introduced as stop-gaps to fill the vacuities 
in the author’s exhausted fancy. 

Still, in spite of these defects, is Mr. James a favourite at 
the circulating library, partly, no doubt, from the associa- 
tion of his name with much of past amusement, and partly for 
some qualities he still retains calculated to please the kill- 
time readers. There is a great deal in a name, and there is a 
fashion among novel readers which triumphs over individual 
judgments. Nor are we disposed to deny to Mr. James the 
retention of certain qualifications for winning the regards of 
the general reader. He has the advantage of long experience 
in probing the public taste to teach him the subjects and the 
sentiments best calculated to command popularity. Knowing 
the precise level of that taste he is enabled to swim abreast of 
it; he has in him not only familiar acquaintance with the 
outward forms, the dress and manners of times by-gone, but 
a sort of enthusiasm for chivalry and its associations, which 
transfuses itself into his descriptions, and gives them an air of 
reality and the stir and bustle of life. These are substantial 
merits, which recommend him to the good graces of his read- 
ers in spite of his many defects and his self repetitions, his 
tedious catalogues, his prosy dialogues, his inartificial plots. 

A prominent fault in the features of Mr. James is one 
which he has in common with most of his contemporaries in 
the walk of historical romance; we allude to his awkward en- 
deavours to introduce upon the scene as many of the famous 
personages who flourished about the period of the narrative 
as he can contrive to bring together, by the help of the most 
monstrous improbabilities. It matters not whether their 
presence be required for the purposes of the story; even 
though their presence must be an obvious impertinence, they 
are pressed into the service, and dragged captive in the train of 
the hero and heroine. Being summoned they could not politely 
be dismissed without something said or done. Talk they 
must, though mayhap there is nothing to talk about, and being 
great men the author cannot put common-place sentences 
into their mouths; he strains at something fine and clever, 
and not being half so clever as they, the words they are made 
to utter are so inferior to those they are expected to speak, 
that the reader turns in vexation from that which he feels to 
be the desecration of an idol. 

This new novel abundantly illustrates all our remarks. 
Agincourt is one of Mr. JAMES’s pattern romances, neither 
better nor worse than others, after the same mould. The 
name indicates the subject and the principal personages. The 
real hero is of course our fifth Harry, who is traced from 
his princely debaucheries to his kingly victories. The nominal 
hero is a country gentleman, whom accident or fate takes to 
court, and involves in the disturbances of the times. Round 
these planets revolve the needful number of satellites, in the 
shape of a villainous knight and a villainous serving man; a 
long figure to do the lover, and a more interesting singing girl 
todo the wonderful. There isa murder, as we are to sup- 
pose, the due quantum of awful dangers and providential 
escapes, the prescribed proportion of fun and sorrow; diffi- 
culties attending the good and apparent prosperity for a time 
waiting upon the wicked, and the hurly-burly ends with a 
marriage and its consequences. 











Albert Luuel; or, the Chateau of Languedoc. ANovel. In 
3 vols. London, 1844. ' 
Unpvovusrepiy there is much talent in this novel, mingled 
with a great deal of bad taste. Some of the scenes are power- 
fully written, whilst others are in the worst style of the Mi- 
nerva Press. The plot is ill-devised, and the whole narrative 
is so inartificially put together, that it reads as though the 
author had set to his task of composition with a new design 
every day. The greater portion of the work is an interlude,— 
the adventures of Albert Lunel, the hero; a narrative abound- 
ing in stirring incidents, with the favourite materials of a monk 
who had committed a murder in a fit of passion and fallen in 
love. These events send him forth a wanderer upon the face 
of the earth, and introduce him to many strange and terrible 
scenes in divers parts of the globe. The end of it all is, that 
he is united to the lady of his love, and the personages who 
were collected at the chateau at Languedoc, for the sole pur- 








pose of introducing him, are disposed of as novelists alone are 
privileged to deal with people. We cannot recommend this 
novel to a select library, but it will serve to fill extensive 
shelves, and to please a certain class of readers who prefer the 
wonderful to the probable. 








The Border Wardens; an Historical Romance. By Mrs. 

Ponsonsy. In3 vols. London, 1844. 
IF an historical romance be decently written, by one who has 
studied the time selected for the scenes, not only for its great 
men and great events, but for its manners and thoughts, its. 
very form and pressure, it will be pleasant and instructive 
reading, even though it may not aspire to the better characte-. 
ristics of the novelist. Such is the claim of the Border War- 
dens to the notice of libraries and readers, Mrs. Ponsonsy 
does not wave the magic wand of the creator of fiction; she 
cannot impose pictures upon us as realities, and make the 
shadows she has summoned stand forth upon the memory dis-- 
tinct and palpable as beings of whom we had been the com- 
panions. But she is true to the records of history, accurate in 
her descriptions of dress, of customs, of manners, and of these: 
we shall learn a great deal more by the perusal of her romance 
than from any veritable history that could be named. Border- 
feuds and their effects are depicted with minute accuracy, and 
exhibit laborious antiquarian research ; the habits of the Scotch 
and English on either side of the debateable ground are ably 
contrasted, and the condition of society at the period is traced. 
with striking effects. 

The groundwork of the story is borrowed from a journal 
kept by Sir Robert Cary, published in 1759, and he is the 
hero of the tale. The time is in the “ merrie days’’ of Queen 
Bess ; the scene, the Borders. Sir Robert is the warden of 
the East Marches, and lived in the Castle of Berwick; Sir 
Robert Ker is the Warden of the Marches on the Scottish bor- 
der. These magnates are foes by position, personal hate, arising 
from a private quarrel, coming to the aid of public hostility. 
The heroine is Lady Margaret Dalstone, beautiful and wealthy. 
There are two competitors for her love, Sir Robert Cary and 
Walter Leslie, a friend and follower of Ker, a graceless vaga= 
bondish sort of fellow. A crafty priest is thrown in to com- 
plicate an affair otherwise sufficiently common-place. By the: 
aid of this convenience, the mother of the heroine is tempted to 
join in a plot against her daughter. The story winds about 
among these parties, sometimes introducing one, sometimes 
the other, and affording the desired opportunities for describ- 
ing life on both sides of the border, and the lawlessness and 
insecurity of the times; and in the end, the hero vanquishes. 
his rival, overthrows all his schemes, and wins the bride. 

Such is the skeleton of the plot; we will not anticipate the 
reader by more minute details. Suffice it to say, that it is one 
of the few recent novels which may safely be bought by the 
circulating library, and placed upon their list by its patrons. 








The Court Partial of 18—. A Tale of Military Life. 
In 2 vols. London, 1844. 
Tuts is a novel of a very detestable class. It attempts to 
excite public curiosity by a title calculated to feed the appetite: 
for scandal, and then, not entirely to trick the buyer, to save- 
appearances, as it were, a caricature of some public event on 
notorious personage is thrust in, even though entirely uncon- 
nected with the plot. The person pilloried by the author of 
the Court Partial is Lord Cardigan, and the name alludes, of 
course, to the court-martial on Reynolds, the scene only being 
transferred to Calcutta. Nor does the rest of the tale compen- 
sate for this. It is improbable in the extreme, disjointed to very 
irksomeness—heavy in the telling—prosy in the dialogues. 
The hero, one Horace Rawdon, in rage or despair at being. 
jilted, enters the army, and embarks for India, accompanied by. 
his friend Roehampton. On his way he falls in love with a 
pretty child, whom he meets again long after, when she is grown 
a woman, and marries. His adventures in India afford the 
author an opportunity of exhibiting his personal knowledge of 
the locality and its manner of life, which is indeed the only 
readable portion of the work. An episode is introduced in the. 
career of the jilt, who marries for gold and rank, becomes a 
gambler, and plants a pair of horns upon her husband. The 
best part of this fiction is the story of Brereton and his Hindu 
mistress, who, out of jealousy, poisons him and herself on his 
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wedding-day. Altogether it is an inferior production, and does 
not deserve a place in any library; certainly none should order 
it but such as are “ hard up” for new novels. 











POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Old Heads nnd Young Hearts. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 
By Dion BourcicavuLt, oa Author, of “ London 
Assurance,” ‘‘ Woman,” ‘The Irish Heiress,” &c. 
&c. &c. London, 1844. 

THOsE conversant with the multiplied difficulties of 

metropolitan management can alone appreciate the ability 

with which Mr. Webster has so long and so success- 
fully conducted the Haymarket theatre. To provide for 
the pecuniary wants of such an establishment is, in it- 
self, a task of no ordinary difficulty; dependent, as it 
must be, on successfully catering for the public taste, 
which requires to be continually stimulated & novelties, 
many of which involve a serious outlay, and prove 
failures at last. But this is mere pastime compared to 
the wear and tear of body and mind a manager must 
undergo in regulating and superintending the internal 
economy of the theatre, besides preserving that unani- 
mity behind the curtain which SHermpAn character- 
izes as “wonderful !”’ but which is nevertheless abso- 
lutely necessary to the efficient working of the machi- 
nery. To these are superadded the difficult diplomacy 
of dealing with authors whose pieces, from various 
causes, it is impolitic to produce. It is almost impossible 
for a manager to refuse a piece, without creating some 
irritation in the mind of the author, who is pretty sure to 
regard the return of his MS. as an insult, or an injus- 
tice, and resents it accordingly. Now, as this genus 
irritabile are generally connected with the press in some 
way or other, the importance of not making them ene- 
mies is manifest. Indeed, so apprehensive was GARRICK 
of doing this, that he made a point of never hazarding 

a downright refusal; but, according to Jackson, in his 

History of the Scottish Stage, got rid of the author and 

his MS. in these terms :— 

‘© T do assure you, sir, I read your play with a good deal of 
pleasure. It is not destitute of merit—some alteration in the 
arrangement of the scenes, and a few additions to the last act—to 
render the denouement a little more dramatic, which might be 
pointed out, and then I really think—hey! Why, now, brother 
George, is not that your real opinion—hey? Do you think we 
might not riskit ? However, sir, if it had all the merit in the 
world, it would be impossible for me to make room for it at pre- 
sent, or even for one or two seasons tocome. At some future 
period, when I am relieved from the engagements I have made, I 
might, perhaps, find an opening ; and as I observed, sir, with 
the alterations I could point out, I know not but your piece 
might merit a trial. Iam sorry I should be so situated at pre- 


_ Sent ; but prior engagements, you know, must be kept. Good 


morning, sir! John, shew the gentleman out.”’ 


But over and above the full and efficient discharge of 
the usual managerial duties, Mr. WEBSTER prefers a 
strong additional claim to the support of the public. We 
owe it entirely to this gentleman that MODERN COMEDY 
—in our opinion the most delightful of all stage repre- 
sentations—still maintains its place on the metropolitan 
boards. Under all disadvantages—in the worst of times 
—has Mr. WEBSTER perseveringly upheld this species 
of drama, not only by keeping on his stock-list the most 
popular productions of ConGREvE, FaArquHar, VAN- 
BRUGH, SHERIDAN, Morton, and the Cotmans; but 
by holding out every inducement to living dramatists to 

roduce similar pieces, in which our domestic manners, 
habits, and customs, might be vividly pourtrayed and 
pleasingly satirized. With an exception or two—which 
only proves the rule—this experiment, strange to say, has 
proved an utter failure ; ae 5 this enhances the pleasure 
we feel in being able to congratulate Mr. WEBSTER, as 
we sincerely do, on the success of Mr. Bourcicau.t’s 
new comedy. 





This latter is unquestionably a very smart production, 
particularly for the first three acts, after which the 
dialogue deteriorates, while the incidents grow farcical. 
Still Old Heads and Young Hearts is beyond the effort 
of any contemporaneous writer of modern comedy, with 
the single exception of Sir Ep>warp Bu_wer Lyrron, 
who certainly excels all living dramatists in fertility of 
invention, and the construction of his plots, though it 
must be confessed his humour is too caustic and his 
satire too biting for this species of composition. Mr. 
BovurcIcauULt, on the other hand, runs into the oppo- 
site extreme. His comedies are too light—too claretty, 
if we may be allowed the expression. They want more 
body, more pith, for five act pieces, and are altogether 
dashed off in too reckless a spirit, without satisfying the 
judgment, or at all appealing to the feelings. Even 
REYNOLDs’s comedies, the lightest on record, refer 
more to the ordinary decencies and duties of life, and 
always involve a serious interest, which, though fre- 
quently feeble and common-place, relieves the lighter 
scenes, and prevents them from becoming wearisome. 

The principal action of the new comedy arises from 
the attachment of Lord Charles Roebuck to Miss Rocket ; 
the coquetteries of Lady Alice Hawthorn, and the sim- 
plicity of the Reverend Jesse Rural, a convenient sort of 
personage, who misapprehends every thing, to the infi- 
nite advantage of the plot. These originate a variety of 
amusing scenes, in which the Earl of Pompion, a place- 
man; Colonel Rocket, a military Commodore Trunnion ; 
Littleton Coke, an extravagant young Templar ; and his 
elder brother Tom, a warm-hearted country squire, who 
comes up to town with Jesse Rural to extricate Littleton 
from his difficulties, become involved. The Countess of 
Pompion, Bob, a ci-devant gyp, Stripe, the Colonel’s 
factotum, complete the dramatis persone, which, with 
the exception of the Countess, who is the Lady 
Frances Pelham of Bunwer, are all old stagers. 
But these are most amusingly drawn, and full of 
spirit, particularly Lady Alice Hawthorn, who is the 
life and soul of the piece. We fully expected Tom Coke’s 
mission would have have led to some strong situations ; 
But he does nothing—but fall in love, and return the 
mortgages to Littleton, which he might have done per 
post, without journeying up to London for the purpose, 
The idea of giving The Earl a matural son, too, is good. 
A whole superstructure of equivoque might have been 
raised upon it. But here also we were disappointed. 
Like the Irish sign-post, it leads to nothing—or next to 
nothing. Mr. Bourcicau.T has made as little of the 
incident as he well could. Lord Charles Roebuck, again, 
isa misnomer. As eldest son, his Christian name ought 
to have been omitted—so ought the corps de garde at The 
Colonel’s. Such an appendage to the house of a British 
officer is too absurd for any thing but farce. 


The dialogue, however, is excellent; and herein con- 
sists Mr. Bourcicautt’s chief merit. It is always 
easy and tripping—abounds in vivacity and sparkle, and 
is frequently witty. We extract a portion of the first 
scene. Lord Roebuck is describing his “ Ladye Love.” 
Littteton inquires if she is rich :— 


Roe. She is fair. 

Lit. Possibly ;—a thing to be admired in a danseuse, or 2 
friend’s wife ; but in the matrimonial stocks, doae on our Western 
exchange, the fairest hue we recognize is yellow. 

Roe. Does virtue go for nothing ? 

Lit. Oh! no; character is indispensable to servant maids, but 
virtue as a word is obsolete ; we have, indeed, a French one like 
it—vertu. Yes—ladies of vertu might signify articles of ra- 
rity ! 

Roe. Does the lexicon of fashion then abjure the sense ? 

Lit. Certainly not. Virtue signifies the strength in a bottle of 
salts. 

Roe. And vice ? 

Lit. A—a fault in horses. 

Roe. And religion ? 

Lit. A pew at St. George’s. 
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Roe. So ’twould appear that beauty is invested in bank 
stock ; grace consolidated with the landed interests ; while repu- 
tation fluctuates with the Three-and-a-half per Cents. 

Lit. Exactly; gold is the Medean. bath of youth, possessing 
also a magnetic attraction for every cardinal virtue, while all the 
plagues of Egypt are shut up in one English word, and that is 
poverty ; the exhibition of which, like that of the Gorgon’s head, 
turns the hearts of your dearest friends to stone. 

Roe. Can May Fair legislation so repeal the laws of nature ? 
By Jove ! the West-end at last will cut the sun because it rises 
in the east, and live by wax-light. 

Lit. You, perhaps, may never see the world as I do, Charles 
—becausé Iam poor. But arich man’s view of life is bounded 
by his parasites—he feels but through his glove, and thinks all 
things are soft.” 


The following, too, is extremely happy :— 


Tom. Since I came into this city I haven’t seen a fair inch of 
blue sky, or a blade of green grass. Stop—I did though—yes, 
I did see a puir sickly plot penned up ina place they calleda 
square, looking, for all the world, as if they’d put nature ina 
pound for straying into town. 


Mr. BourcicauLr possesses great requisites for his 
métier. To a quick perception of the follies and foibles 
which float on the surface of society, he unites the power 
of pourtraying them with much humour and vividness, 
accompanied with witty corollary; and illustrated by 
characters, adapted with remarkable tact to the per- 
formers who are to represent them. Considering Mr. 
Bourcicauvtt has not yet completed his twenty-fourth 
year, we feel fully justified in pronouncing him the 
drama’s best hope. But this hope can only be realized 
at the expense of much more labour and much more 
thought than this gentleman has hitherto bestowed on 
his productions, 








The French in Rheinstadt; a Romance of the Day. A 
Friendly Voice from the Avon’s Banks to the Nations 
of Germany ; and other Poems. By JAmMEs NisBETT. 
London, 1844. Longman and Co. 

Tue first and longest poem in this volume, The French 
in Rheinstadt, is a tale in blank verse, of a wrathful 
baron tempted by a crafty Frenchman to join a band of 
conspirators in Rheinstadt, the detection of the enter- 
prise, the defeat of the rebels, and the death of the de- 
linquent nobleman. 

Mr. NisBert, whose name is new to us, is: evi- 
dently a practised writer. If he have not published 
before, he must have composed much, for his poetry 
exhibits all that ease of: manner and polish of versi- 
fication only to be produced by repeated practice of the 
art. In whatever belongs to the mechanics of poetry 
Mr. NisBeEtT is a proficient. 

His matter is not equal in merit to his manner; al- 
though his thoughts rise considerably above the ave- 
rage of the mob of self-styled poets, who load the table 
of the literary journalist.. We cannot place him among 
the first class of the real poets, but we are not quite sure 
that he might not substantiate a claim to be ranged with 
the second class, and undoubtedly he will occupy a high 
position in the third class. If he be, as from this vo- 
lume we surmise, a young man, he may hope, with dili- 
gence, to make good a position among those who, though 
not of the illustrious few, are yet an honourable and 
honoured band. 

His. melody flows in a full, rich stream; that lures us 
onward by its smoothness, without palling upon. us by 
its monotony; in proof of which take the opening 
lines :— 

He comes not yet ; the vesper:bell hath rung, 

And the Lord Adolf hath not yet returned! 

To chase.the boar at early dawn he went—- 

And well knows he the forest, far and wide, 

Each solitary glade, each tangled bower, 

From Melibocus to the Neckar’s banks : 

At early dawn—and the long day of June 

Hath slumber’d through the heavens ; and now dim Night 
Spreads over hill and dale—and yet:he.comes not! 





In Dahlberg Tower the Baron and his Dame 
Prolong the converse with a doubtful hope ; 

And Adelaide sings many a lightsome song, 

To while away the hours; but oft’ must pause, 
So that her sire may listen—’tis in vain ! 

There is no sound of hoofs upon the air ; 

There is no.sound, save of the castle clock, 

And Traubach’s waterfall—a murmur faint, 
Heard only when the woods are all at rest. 

The moon hath risen—it is the midnight hour— 
How the time speeds, ev’n to the anxious heart ! 
Ay, close the gates, and let the menials sleep— 
Why should they watch? He cometh not to-night, 
Nor for a parent’s blessing, nor to press 

The lips of that sweet sister whom he loves. 


Where doth he linger? Have malicious Fays 
Caught his good steed in some forbidden dell, 
And bound him there in fetters? Has that Form 
Look’d on him, and unstrung his every nerve, 
With eyes that glare athwart the forest gloum? 
That. Fiendish Hunter, at whose aweful voice 

The good man trembles, and from ghostly dreams 
The evil heart wakes to the lust of crime ? 

But they are past, those days of Pagan fear, 

But they are pass’d away, with all their shapes 
Gliding in mist along the shadowy woods! 
Behold, young Adolf rests upon a rock, 

And gazes on the Neckar, whose calm tides 

Have nought in common with his whirling thoughts. 
Seems peace upon the earth, and peace in heaven ; 
The fleecy clouds hang slumb’rous on their heights ; 
The wandering breezes of the southern sky 
Breathe perfume, as if from Italian bowers 

Their happy flight in middle air had been, 

Their wings unsullied by the Alpine storms. 

But what avail? Tempest and raging flood, 
Heaven with its blackest and most fearful frown, 
Might better suit the passion of his soul. 


In a similar strain of graceful. metre this poem pro- 
ceeds; the author, however, has seldom wandered from 
his narrative to indulge in soliloquy. He throws in few 
reflections, and they are not remarkable for originality, 
his forte evidently lying in description, and therefore he 
seldom omits an opportunity for the exercise of his 

owers in this direction. We cull some of the best we 
ad scored as we read :— 


YOUTH. 


O credulous Youth! art thou not like.a flower 
That to each sunbeam, and to every breeze, 
Opens its bosom? What wide faith is thine! 
Slowly, in sooth, we learn to shut our hearts : 
Cold caution is a lichen of the rock; 

That only grows where Hope is in decay. 


CITY MORNING. 


The night hath yielded to the ruddy dawn, 

The dawn hath yielded to the orb of day ; 

On Rheinstadt’s lofty spires and gilded vanes 
Shines the rejoicing lustre. Now the sun, 
Swiftly ascending, lights with downward beams 
Palace and hostelrie and mansion fair ; 

Till, with a look of sluggish happiness, 

The city in the splendour wakes to life. 

The rosy Health is in her garden walks; 

Young hearts, impatient o’er the world to roam, 
Are hurrying to the Rhine, that, like a car 

For ever harness’d, waits to bear its freight 

To many a merry voyage. Humble men 

Send forth the voice of cheerful industry ; 

And where yon fouutain, in the public place, 

So gaily throws its waters to the light, 

A crowd of peasants, with their verdant stores 
That bring green fields to the fantastic eye, 
Hold gladsome. converse round the sparkling wave. 


THE FESTIVAL. 


The day is merry ’mong the linden trees ; 

The speckled shade, as breezes rise and fall, 
Broad sheets of sunshine, and umbrageous gloom, 
Arcades and trellis’d bowers—all, all resounds 
With life and-glee. The.very frost of Age 

Thaws in the general holiday, and Care 

Foregoes his burthen at the witching sound 

Of voices from those light and innocert hearts. 
Behold that mother with her children round her, . 
Disporting on the turf, or gathering flowers ; 
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Behold that band of girls whose frolic play, 

Light bounding, is harmonious as a dance, 
Without its fetters.—There two lovers rest— 
How, as they whisper, shine their eyes with hopes 
Yet sweeter than the scene! And here a group, 
Whose laughter, ’mid their circling cups, might touch 
A key too loud: but Nature’s holy calm— 

But the blue Heaven, looking so purely down, 
Tames and refines their gusts of revelry. 

And ever from yon painted temple pour 

Rich tides of music through those echoing woods ; 
And ever and.anon beneath the trees, 

Ye see the dancers in their giddy round ; 

Or youths who sing in chorus, loud and deep, 

The glorious anthem of their Father-land. 


These are creditable specimens, and it will be ac- 
knowledged, that the man who could write thus could 
accomplish better things: he is one whom we may look 
to with hope. 

As a poem, the second in the volume, entitled “ A 
Friendly Voice to the Nations of Germany,” is, perhaps, 
upon the whole, of a higher class than the preceding 
one; but neither is its theme nor the handling of it, so 
calculated for popularity. It is an appeal to the spirit 
of German nationality, opening with a recal of the poet- 
might of its people, and especially their glorious up- 
rising to protect father-land from the invasion of Napo- 
leon, which is thus vividly painted. 

THE RISING OF GERMANY. 
*'To arms !’’ and gtasping his ancestral brand, 
To break the bondage of the Father-land, 
The noble hurries from his halls of state ; 
*¢ To arms! toarms !’’ the burghers quit their towns ; 
The peasant from his ruin’d cottage frowns, 
On those remorseless foes, eternal hate : 
Nor marvel at his mood—the hapless brave ! 
He could not cringe to Passion’s bloated slave, 
Drunk with licentious power—and, look around, 
The hope of many a year lies blackening on the ground. 


Then, breaking from the dreams of classic lore, 
Uprose the Studious—burning to restore, 
Let come what may, the glory of their sires ! 
From the still chamber and the midnight lamp, 
Snatching their swords, to the tumultuous camp, 
Or bed of greensward by the dim watch-fires ; 
With high-strung hearts, if with unpractis’d hands, 
Headlong they dash upon the hostile bands ; 
They dash on; reckless of the battery’s blaze, 
And dare the gaping death, ev’n to their foes’ amaze. 


Nor those forget, whose softer eyes lent light 
To cheer the warfare in its blackest. night— 
Daughters, as well beseem’d, of valiant men! 
All to their country given their golden store, 
The gems that pleas’d in festal hours before— 
Were they not bright with more than beauty then ? 
All for their Country—though, with aching heart, 
They saw'their dearest to the field depart— 
Did they not plead her cause in, doubt.and woe, 
With a sweet eloquence that seem’d from heaven to flow. 


Having thus exhibited the glorious results of union 
in the hour of danger arid distress, he concludes with 
an energetic and spirit-stirring appeal to the German 
people to re-form themselves into-a nation, that for ever 

ereafter they might set at defiance the aggressive ‘pro- 
pensities of France. His strain of triumph in the re- 
view of the mighty struggle which he is confident will, 
ere long, be renewed, has the force of Byron without 
being obnoxious to.the charge of imitation. 


VICTORY. 


Joy to Germania! for the worst is past— 
Joy to Germania! she may breathe:at last, 
The deadly weight-is from her bosom thrown : 
Now let her:cities, in October nights, 
Shine with the glory of a. thousand lights— 
The Rhine is gain’d, and Freedomis her own ; 
Now let her music of the olden time 
Fill all the land with its magnificent chime ; 
‘Let bright eyes beam, and softer voices swell, 
-To hail their glad return who bore their'swords so-well. 


But “first, and ere the day be done, low bend 


In storm, in sunshine, own the Hand Divine ! 
Beneath the fury of th’ Oppressor proud 
Hast thou, O Teuton-land ! been darkly bow'd? 
Then Wrath Supreme fell, with no doubtful sign, 
On thy blood-stain’d divisions. Wear’st thou now 
Joy, like a garland en thy radiant brow ? 
Yet praise the Light that pierced the battle-showers, 
And see the blessing shed on thine united powers. 


Thy dead lie thick ~and in what mingled heaps — 
Heaven’s dew fall on them softly ! See where sleeps 
On its cold bed the graceful brow of Youth ; 
There Manhood, Blasted in his strength and pride— 
Here the stout heart of age hath sternly died— 
Yet all alikein Loyalty’s high truth 
Met they their fate :—Oh, lay them to their rest 
*Neath the green sod that suits the soldier best ; 
Or where War’s trophies in thy temples wave, 
And sing a holy dirge, but weep not, o’er such grave ! 


Some minor poems bring up the rear; but these, as 
is not uncommon, are very inferior to the more sus- 
tained compositions of Mr. Nisper. His sonnets, sug- 
gested for the most part by scenes in Switzerland and 
Italy, want the characteristic of that species of poem, 
the expansion of a single thought to its climax in the 
last line. Mr. NisBer seems to suppose that the es- 
sence of the sonnet lies in its form, and that, provided 
there be fourteen lines, neither more nor less, he ma 
squeeze into it as many and as discursive ideas as suit 
his pleasure or his convenience. The two best, because 
the least obnoxious to this complaint, we extract. 

THE BERGSTRASSE. 
Let him who sighs for health, or seeks to please 
His eyes with lovely prospects—let him stray 
Along the Bergstrasse in the month of May ; 
Now while the skies are cloudless, and the breeze 
Rich with the odours of ten thousand trees ; 
While music seems to pour from every spray, 
And the blithe children that around us play 
Lend to the air yet sweeter melodies, 
The voice of innocent glee, the silvery laugh ! 
Yes, let him wander here—and he shall find 
Health in each whisper of the balmy wind ; 
The lustre of the heavens here let him quaff, 
The freshness of the earth—till through his soul 
A tide of new delight shall brightly roll. 
TO A FRIEND. 
Have T not known thee, lady, many a day, 
And under skies of various aspect seen ? 
Yet still our friendship like a tree hath been, 
Nor shook by storms, nor sapp’d.by slow decay ; 
Or like a stream that strengthens on its way— 
With wafted flowers upon its wave serene, 
And echoes breathing of some sunny scene, 
Where, in its earlier track, it chanc’d to stray: 
Such hath it been—sueh may it ever be! 
Ah! inthis weary world, where hearts are cold, 
And wraptin Self’s impenetrable fold, 
Well may I pay this offering unto thee ; 
Well may I honour that ingenuous mind 
With its unchanging sunshine—frankly kind. 


We pass the half-dozen ballads and small poems in 
silence, for they are not worthy of their company, and 
we would advise Mr. NisBeT to expunge them froma 
second edition. 

Altogether we take leave of our author with respect 
for the abilities he has manifested in this volume, and 
hoping again to greet bim when his genius shall be fur- 
ther cultivated by severe study and laborious practice, 
through which-alone can true greatness be-achieved. 








Elijah the Tishbite. London, C. A Bartlett. 
We cannot say-mueh in favour of this little poem. The-au- 
thor-is utterly ignorant of the mechanics of his art ; his lines 
are rude and-unmetrical in the extreme, as-witness these, which 
are a fair specimen. 

‘Elijah soon obeyed 
The messenger of God, and-upon the 
Nutriment he took,.he lived full forty 





The knee to him from whom all gifts descend— 


‘Days ; then he arose and sped his way to 
Reach the Mount of God,” &c. &c. 
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PERIODICALS. 


The West of England Miscellany. No. II. for December. 
Bath, Collings. London, Churchill. 

A PROVINCIAL periodical to succeed must be thoroughly pro- 
vincial in its subjects and their treatment ; and for this obvi- 
ous reason, that readers in search of general literature can 
procure it in the metropolitan magazines of a vastly better 
class than any local publication could command, and they will 
not expend their money in the purchase, or their time in the 
reading, of inferior productions, when they can employ both 
so much more advantageously. Hence the invariable failure 
of every provincial magazine which has travelled out ofits pro- 
per sphere ; and such will assuredly be the fate of the one before 
us, if it do not depart from its present plan of aping its 
London contemporaries, and dedicate its pages henceforth en- 
tirely to local history, biography, agriculture, customs, family 
history, manners, topography, antiquities, natural history, and 
such-like topics, with a well-digested collection of the local 
news, births, &c. of the month, which, while it would be sure 
to interest the inhabitants, they will purchase because they can 
procure it by no other means. A page of original poetry 
might be allowed in such a local magazine, but no more, and 
it must be of a better class than that which appears in this 
number—much better than Miss Roberts’s 


The sun went down without a cloud, 
A gorgeous robe did him enshroud— 


The opening lines of the first poem we light on here. 

Again we say to the Editor of the West of England Miscel- 
dany,—and experience has taught us the lesson,—if you would 
thrive, be henceforth thoroughly provincial, and eschew general 
literature. 








The Dublin University Magazine for December. Dublin, 
Curry and Co. 
As this number is the last of a volume, we must not look for 
much novelty, this being the season for bringing up arrears, in 
eae for a fresh start with the new year. But fora 
ecember number this has more of variety than we could have 
expected. Politics, or quasi-politics, for in Ireland religion 
and politics are one, occupy two articles, the one on the Angli- 
can Church, the other on the English and Irish Universities. 
A notice of Eucene Sur is ina strain of extravagant laudation. 
An essay on ‘‘ The Pretended Patriarchal Inscriptions of 
Arabia” is more learned than amusing. The other papers 
complete tales and travels that had been appearing by detach- 
ments during the year. 








The New Edinburgh Review. No. II. for December. 
London, Hayward and Adam. 

Tuts hybrid between the magazine and the review exhibits a 
growing improvement. Clever hands are engaged in its com- 
position, and there is a freedom of opinion in the treatment of 
every topic that promises better things than have been yet per- 
formed. This new number is decidedly in advance of its pre- 
decessor. ‘‘ Religious Changes’’ is a very powerful paper. 
The continuation of the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Living Writer’’ 
fully maintains the interest excited by the earlier chapters. The 
other articles are equally well selected. The New Edinburgh 
Review has in it the elements of success. 








POLITICS. 


Regeneration of Society, the only Corrective for the Distress 
of the Country, &c. By Joun Luorsxy, Ph. Dr. Uni- 
versity of Jena. mdon, 1844. Stewart and Murray. 

Mr. Luorsxy’s positions appear to be these: that distress 

is not peculiar to England, but pervades all European coun- 

tries; that it is not limited to the humbler classes, but extends 
to the highest, giving rise to corruption and crime, to which 
even the high-born are Often driven, under the pressure of in- 
ability to maintain their station by honest means; and he 
concludes that, therefore, society is in a state of disorganiza- 
tion. The cause of this condition of things he deems to be 
not one, but manifold. Turning to the remedies, he presents 
& very curious table of all that have been proposed both by 





statesmen and newspapers, by philosophers and by quacks, 
classifying them under the various heads of religious, consti- 
tutional, national education, monetary, agrarian, banking, 
commercial provisions, mechanical representation, reform in 
property, taxation, dietary, and miscellaneous. 

Reviewing these proposed remedies, so numerous, so con- 
flicting, Dr. Luorsxy asserts that we shall be lost while we 
are disputing, unless, we can find something which, to use 
his own phrase, ‘‘ underlays the different agencies or radii 
which constitute the social and political life of man.’’ Nations 
being made up of men, individual thoughts and actions, 
taken in the aggregate, constitute the political life of a na- 
tion. The actions and thoughts of individuals proceed from 
principles rarely self-formed, but infused into them by others, 
and that system of principles, or rather the leading principle, is 
the religion of the men of a certain period, using the word 
religion in its original sense, as the bond or leading principle 
by which men are tied together and linked with divinity. 

‘ Now,” says Mr. Luorsxy, ‘ the main cause of the dis- 
tresses of nations is a general dereliction of principles, or com- 
pound or system of principles,’’ constityting religion. This, 
he contends, has not originated with the humbler, but with the 
ruling classes, who have been made selfish, and whose princi- 
ples (or religion) have been sapped by luxury, and the corrup- 
tion has spread downwards, until it has reached the lowest, 
and threatens the disruption of society. 

The conclusions deduced from this ingenious proposition, 
though not very clearly stated, are these, if we understand 
them rightly : that the remedy for the evil is to be found in 
the extension of religion, by the widening of the doors of the 
national church, so as to bring as many as possible within its 
fold, and the extension of the suffrage, so as to enlist as many 
as possible on the side of order ; to give to the widest circle that 
could be drawn with safety a direct interest in the govern- 
ment; and thus, also, to enlarge the responsibilities of rulers 
and compel a less selfish system of legislation. 

This thoughtful and well-reasoned pamphlet deserves a wide 
circulation. A clear-headed foreigner is often better able to 
discern home evils, their causes and cure, than a native, for 
he has no prejudices or partialities to cloud his vision. The 
thanks of all parties are due to Mr. Luortsxy for his well- 
timed warnings and useful hints. 








RELIGION. 

Stray Leaves from the German; or, Select Essays from 
Zschokke. Translated by the Rev. W. B. Frower, B.A. 
No. I. Howarth, Knutsford; Brittain, London. 

TueEsE translations from a famous German author will be 

right welcome to the religious world. The subjects selected 

for the first essays are ‘* Family Worship,”’ ‘* Public Worship,’’ 

and ‘‘ The Father.” The style is simple, but forcible, and a 

delightful spirit of genuine piety inspires every sentence. The 

translator has faithfully rendered the German into pure and 
and nervous English. 








Elements of Sacred Truth for the Young. By Joun Anper- 
CRoMBIE, M.D. Part I. Edinburgh, 1844. Whyte and Co. 
THE name of Dr. ABERCROMBIE will recommend to notice 
any book on whose title-page it appears. On such a theme as 

this it will be doubly welcome. 

His design is to bring together, in a simple and con- 
nected form, the leading truths of natural and revealed religion, 
with an outline of Christian evidence taken in connection with 
the leading doctrines of the Christian faith. 

But this is not the distinguishing feature of the doctor’s 
essay: this has been done by many before him, and with equal 
ability. But the peculiarity of his little volume, and that 
which gives it a peculiar value, is the introduction of a topic 
which ABERCROMBIE has made his own by his:great work on 
the Intellectual Powers. To the outline of ‘sacréd truth 
he has here added “ an inquiry into the laws and ‘principles of 
investigation respecting the great questions of religious beliefs 
or, in other words, the philosophy of that: process ‘of ‘thought 
and that state of mental discipline which are peculiarly adapted 
to this highest of all inquiries.’”” He observes, that in other 
departments of knowledge we have to deal with the under. 
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standing alone, but in the science of sacred things we have the 
twofold task, first. to train the understanding to the compre- 
hension of the truth, and then to turn these truths to the final 
object of forming the character and cultivating the moral 
feelings of the heart. 

This admirable design Dr. ABERCROMBIE works out in the 
small volume before us, adapting his thoughts and language to 
the comprehension of children, and by his pleasant manner 
making a work, that might in its substance aspire almost to the 
title of philosophy, as amusing and as intelligible asa well-told 
tale. It will be a treasure in the family and in the school- 
room; and there are few grown men and women who would 
not be benefited by reading it. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Literary Leaves, or Prose and Verse; chiefly written in 
India. By Davin Lester Ricuarpson. Second edition, 
with additions. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 680. London, 1844. 
W. H. Allen and Co. Leadenhall-street. 

From notes attached to some of these compositions, we learn 

that Mr. RicHarpson wrote the greater part ‘ while in 

exile,’’ though of the nature of that exile he modestly refrains 
from saying aught. 

Exile is to any man a strong inducement to exertion of some 
kind, but to the habitually industrious it gives a peculiar sti- 
mulus. Whilst excluded from the society of their fellow men, 
either by distance, or confinement, or station, many of our 
noblest minds have been nurtured to perfection. If formerly 
active, the mental energies recruit their partly-exhausted 
strength, gather new stores of knowledge, and scheme new 
enterprizes. And when allowed to emerge from its bondage, 
the mind exerts its accumulated power with tenfold force. 
While in Bedford Gaol, John Bunyan wrote his popular al- 
legory; and Cervantes, whilst confined in the place where 
‘*every inconvenience kept its residence, and every dismal 
sound its habitation,’’ penned his never-to-be-forgotten Don 
Quixote; Buonaparte, after the many battles he had fought, 
and whilst a prisoner in the Isle of Elba, though enjoying 
comparative freedom and affluence, had a mind ill atease. He 
formed new schemes of action, and made his escape that he 
might prosecute them. We might multiply proofs, but the 
fact asserted by Kirke Waits will be admitted by all, that 


No dungeon’s walls, no cells confined, 
Can cramp the energies of mind. 


In exile there are reflections which make even that miserable 
state one of sweet repose. Peace of mind will create content- 
ment, and this it was that caused our author, in one of his 
poems, to exclaim— 


Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain, 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 

In visionary hours my thoughts regain 
Their early freshness, and soon check the sigh 

That sometimes from mine inmost heart would swell, 
And mar a happier mood. 


By dint of industry, perseverance, and strict economy of 
time, an individual may work himself up in the scale of literary 
attainments, and come, spite of forebodings, to reach the very 
threshold of genius. This is the point which Mr. Ricuarp- 
Son’s writings prove him to have attained. He has read vo- 
luminously, but carefully and methodically, and reflected well 
upon what he has. read. He has also closely observed the 
actions and thoughts of his fellow men. 

In some of the compositions there is much real poetry. 
But, like the poems of Gray, they are chiefly the result of 
hard study, and of the frequent indulgence and encouragement 
of the imagination.. The poetry is of the class that can be 
produced by cultivation. It bears not altogether the traces of 
an innate genius, Its.universality is limited. 

But such as it is we greatly esteem it. The writer has cer- 
tainly a glowing imagination. At times we find even brilliant 
touches. The sentiments are those of one who lifts him- 
self in his contemplations above the strifes and passions of the 
world, and embraces the universal good in which the partial 
evil is engulfed. And thus must it be before real poetry can 
be written. Such as this speaks to the heart—the feelings— 





the imagination, and invests unassuming and simple facts, 
truths, and substances with a loftier character. Simple as it 
is, yet how noble, from its very simplicity ; truthful, yet 
strange from its very truthfulness ! 

Our author is a very careful writer. Correction, we should 
say, has been an important task with him. He has drawn 
deeply from the everlasting founts of nature. 

We should have been pleased to illustrate our remarks by 
extracts. But as these volumes have been already so well 
received by the public, and the present is a second edition, we 
deem it unnecessary to occupy with them the space claimed for 
new books. 

In his prose Mr. RrcHarpson reminds us very forcibly of 
the Recreations of CuristopHer Nortu. True, we find 
nothing here very great, and striking, and original; but all is 
pleasing and elegant, with a tendency to the useful. In the 
first volume there are twenty essays, acceptable even to the 
superficial reader, yet do they contain much matter for the 
reflective and inquiring mind to ponder upon. 

We heartily recommend these volumes to the readers of 
Tue Critic, who may not as yet have seen them. Besides 
the information and pleasure a perusal will impart, they will 
teach how much by industry one man may accomplish. 








A Volume of Varieties. By the Editor of the Weekly Volumes. 

London, 1844. C. Knight and Co. 
Tus is one, and not the least attractive, of Knight’s Weekly 
Volumes. The author informs us in his preface that the con- 
tents are for the most part selected from contributions of his 
own to various periodical works, and in the choice he has pre- 
ferred such as were of an amusing character. Poetry is occa- 
sionally mingled with the prose; but the former is scarcely 
worthy of the latter, and we are surprised that ever it should 
have been admitted into a respectable magazine. But the 
essays are lively and gossiping, and display considerable anti- 
quarian knowledge; and where the writer has been tempted 
from description or narrative into argument, he exhibits not 
only much reflective power, but that which is still better, a 
healthy intellect. 








The Complete Angler, or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. 
By Izaax Watton, and Cuartes Corron. Edited by 
Joun Masor. Fourthedition. 8vo, London, 1844. D,. 
Bogue, Fleet-street. 

Ir was not without emotion, arising from a vivid remembrance 
of the intense pleasure afforded us in our boyhood, by a fre- 
quent perusal of The Compleat Angler, that, after a long in- 
terval of years, we renewed our acquaintance with it in the 
edition before us. Nor has ‘‘ honest Izaax,’’ now that we 
are perhaps better fitted to judge of him dispassionately and 
fairly, fallen a single step in our estimation: on the contrary, 
like all healthful and manly writers, his merit heightens, and 
his intellectual stature increases, the more closely he is ex- 
amined. 

Nearly two centuries have passed since this admirable book 
was given to the world. At the time of its first publication 
Watton was sixty years old; yet he lived to see it go through 
no less than five editions (which it did between the years 1653 
and 1676); a remarkable circumstance, when it is taken into 
consideration that the number of readers then, compared with 
those of the present day, bore probably a smaller proportion 
than ten to the hundred; and one which clearly shews its value 
was appreciated in that age. After this it lay dormant 
upwards of eighty years, till the Rev. Moses Brownz, at the 
instigation, singularly enough, of Dr. Samurn Jonnson (to 
whom is attributed a certain trite and absurd definition of 2 
fisherman) revived it ; being desirous that the book should be 
known for its merits as a literary production, no less than for 
its value as a treatise on fishing. 

Since then it has gone through numberless editions, on 
many of which, as on the one before us, great pains have beem 
bestowed, and much money lavished; and if we may credit 
the dictum which assigns a century as the period of probation 
for an author’s fame, we may conclude that of Waxron to be 
now permanently established. 

Of the value of his book simply as a preceptor to the fisher- 





man, too much cannot be said. For though, with our advanced 
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knowledge of natural history, the opinions he entertained, and 
the traditions he believed, of certain animals, occasionally 
provoke a smile, yet the instructions he has laid down were 
founded on good sense, the result of close observation and of 
a sound judgment, and accordingly have approved their prac- 
tical worth from that day.to this. 

It is a proof how little selfish was his nature (were there 
not, indeed, a hundred such peeping out from his book), and 
that his chief wish was to place the public in possession of a 
perfect treatise on the art of fishing, that he was content to 
divide the honour and fame of the work with another ; choosing 
rather that Corron should give instructions in the depart- 
ment of his craft, wherein he held himself least a proficient, 
and be associated with him publicly in the authorship of the 
work, than that a less perfect treatise should be produced. 


But, with the majority of English readers, the reputation 
of Watton is based, not upon his skill and authority in a 
craft, for which, perhaps, few have an affinity, and fewer 
still thoroughly understand, but simply upon his qualities as 
an author. These give to him an honourable prominence : 
here his genius is unmistakable. His pictures of Nature, 
though, as regards detail, more suggestive than particular, 
are the most vivid that were ever painted. The setting and 
rising of the sun; the effects at noon-tide ; the circumstance of 
the river, with its habitants of the surface and within the waters, 
and the charming economy of rustic life, are described by him 
so graphically that, in addition to pleasure, he excites our 
wander. The landscape is full of colour and form, the air 
laden with sound and fragrance. Add to this an earnestness 
that gives dignity and impressiveness to whatever he handles ; 
an elegant scholarship which is ever aptly applied ; and a flow 
of healthy spirits, and some idea may be formed by one who 
never has read it, what are the merits of this charming vo- 
lume. It may indeed he safely affirmed that there are few, if 
any, books in our language, which more abound with true 
poetry, cheerfulness, and a spontaneous picty (paradoxical 
though it may seem) than does this. 

It is not so widely known as it ought to be, that, in addition 
to the Complete Angler, Watron wrote Biographies of Dr. 
Joun Donne, Mr. Grorce Hersert, Bishop SANDER- 
son, Mr. Hooper, and his special friend Sir HENRY Wor- 
TON ; all of which have received laudatory homage from con- 
temporary and subsequent writers. 

We have said that many editions of Walton and Cotton's 
Angler have been published since that by Mr. Browns al- 
ready mentioned. It is scarcely possible that one more com- 
plete in its every appointment than that before us:could have 
been produced. 

Mr. Masor, with an amiable natveté, candidly tells us, 
that ‘‘ he had long. been asking himself, in the language of 
Cow ey, what shall I do to be for ever known? And my 

od genius whispered—‘ Give your days and nights to em- 

lazon the worth of Isaak Watton.’ ”’ 

Now, though we are certainly less sanguine than is he,-as 
to the duration of his fame, we have great pleasure in testifying 
that he has produced the most perfect edition of The Complete 
Angler we have yet seen. He. has -dedicated. himself to the 
task of collecting .and arranging materials, of- procuring em- 
bellishments, and completing every appointment of the book, 
with a zeal and earnestness worthy of the distinguished writer, 
of whose ‘lustre, whilst he heightens.it, he at. the same time 
partakes. His introductory essay is elegantly.and concisely 
written, containing all that has survived of the memory of WAL- 
TON ; and amongst other particulars, some facts not hitherto 
published. The notes appended to this edition are very 
copious and useful; anda table of the Linnean. arrangement 
of the fish figured in the work adds. greatly,.in.an age when it 
is expected that every one shall be familiar with the history of 
the things he deals with, to the value of the book. 


The ‘illustrations are very numerous, beautiful, and of 
first-rate artistic excellence. .There is. a»charming portrait 
on steel. of Watron ; and» bodily. he looks meek,; thought- 
ful, amiable—in short, just what: mentally his» works «have 
prefigured him, ‘There: are twelve.admirable embellishments, 

, also-onsteel by J..T. Winnmore,-A-R..A.. from 
drawings full of character, propriety, and expression, by: J. 
Assoton. The engravings on wood, which number.as many-as 
xine ‘in ‘the highest: style of the art. They are ‘chiefly 








Arcuer, and Meapows—a host of talent, in themselves 
sufficient to recommend the book. The subjects consist, 
for the most part, of the scenery on the rivers Lea and 
Dove, where the scenes of the anglers’ diversion have 
been generally laid; but a series of spirited and faithful por- 
traits on wood, from beautiful drawings by J. W. Ancuer, 
Esq. of worthies, many of whom were ‘especial friends of the 
author, and all distinguished individuals, deserves particular 
notice, and adds immeasurably to the value of his edition. The 
engravings of fish figured in the work stand alone, so great is 
their superiority over all illustrations of natural history we 
have ever seen. In form, colour, and particular fidelity to 
their originals they are absolutely astonishing. 

The typographical arrangements have been equally attended 
to; every appointment is complete. 

Not merely to him who, for the practice of the gentle craft, 
eagerly seeks and hopefully follows the green banks of the 
running waters, but to such of our readers of both sexes as 
have arelish for graphic portraiture of nature, and admire 
liveliness of style, good humour, and poetry, we earnestly re- 
commend this superb and perfect edition of Walton's Angler. 








Flowers; their Moral, Language, and Poetry. Edited by 

H. G. Apams. London, 1844. Clarke and Co. 
Tuts is a delicious little volume,—a book to be read in the 
open air, as we stroll in garden-walks or through green lanes. 
But not the less treasure to him who ‘‘in populous cities 
pent,” pines for the sights and sounds of nature. To him 
these pages will bring back the brightest and holiest of his me- 
mories—the days of childhood spent among the flowers —days 
when their poetry was felt, their language understood, their 
moral learned unconsciously—days when the vow of ‘the heart 
spoke the wisdom of the head—days for ever gone from the 
world-wise man—bliss vanished from the grasp of him who 
hath eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, and of 
which naught remains save the memory and the recall of them 
by"such a book as that upon our table. 

Mr. ADAMS, or, as'we rather suspect, for the initials afford 
no clue, Miss Apams, has collected with infinite taste, 
whatever the poets and moralists have said and sung about 
flowers, and here are they presented, a nosegay of sweets, to 
charm us out of our cares. And see how much fine and ‘true 
poetry flowers have inspired! And how much virtue they 
teach! And what thoughts do they not utter to us with their 
beautiful eyes! If we were..to pluck from this volume but 
half a dozen of them, they would enchant the reader. But 
no; it would be a shame to extract from a work itself a eol- 
lection of extracts; we will resist the temptation, and conclude 
with advising the reader to procure it forthwith, and make it 
his pocket companion in the country ; and when he has read it 
twice or thrice, he will assuredly be a better man for having 
listened to the poetry-and the language of flowers. 

Thanks to Mr. CLarxg, theprice places it within the means 
of the poorest, while in its typography it would: adorn the man- 
sions of the wealthiest. 








The University of Bonn ; its Rise, Progress, and present 
State ; witha concise. account of the College Vife of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg:and 
Gotha. By a Member of the Middle Temple. .Lon- 
don, 1844. . Parker. 

Bonn is better known to the majority of Englishmen 

than Oxford; for who«of the multitudes who yearly 

traverse'the Rhine does not’ pause to wander in° its 
solemn groves and among its‘ancient buildings. “But it 
is the face and form, the external aspect of Bonn which 
only are thus seen. Its inner life, its deep thought and 
spirit, its warm heart, not penetrated by the lounging 
traveller, can be.learned only by him who has taken up 
his abode there, and looked upon them: with that reve- 
rential awe ever felt by.a worthy son for the University 
which has. nursed ‘his young intellect, and trained the 
opening powers of ‘his:mind, 

A book that presents:a faithful picture of the: Univer- 


subjects by Laz, Creswick, Coorsr, ‘Lancs, | sity of Bonn, not-alone of ‘its:internal: aspect, but ‘of its 
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institutions, it habits, its character, its intellectual ex- 
istence, drawn by the hand of one familiar with them, 
loving them, and ‘therefore writing with the fervour of a 
devotee, cannot but be welcome to the multitudes of our 
countryfolk who have seen it, or heard of it, or read 
about it. Such a book is that whose title appears above, 
with the added attractions of full details of the college 
life of our own Prince Albert. 

-The. auther opens. with an historical sketch of the 
University of Bonn; thence he turns to its antiquities, 


surveying the beauty of its site, traces the origin of the 
University, originally endowed with the property of the | 


Jesuits forfeited on the dissolution of the order. He 
then tells us how a new University was founded by 
Freperick WIL.t1AM III. of Prussia. It was formally 
inaugurated in 1818, and rsoe rapidly to celebrity; 
again it declined, until, in 1830, it threatened to become 
extinct. But a subsequent revival took place, and its 
professors, now occupy the very foremost place in the 
learning of Europe. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the exterior aspect 
of the university, its splendid appearance and vast 
dimensions, nor the beauty of the interior, with its 
frescos, its lecture-rooms, its halls. The reader who has 
not seen, should refer to the volume for particulars written 
after a right pleasant fashion, graphically calling up a 
vision of the place. Aided by this volume we might 
describe the constitution of the university, the habits of 
students, and the abilities of professors; but these 
would be uninteresting to many of our readers, and, in- 
deed, could scarcely be put in a more condensed form 
than they appear in these pages. It will be enough to 
select some of the most novel and amusing passages, as 
specimens of the manner in which the author has per- 
formed the task he had undertaken. 

Of present practical importance, as the evidence of 
experience upon a question on which opinions are divided, 
take the description of the effect of 


UNITED EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS. 


T believe it will be found that, of all the great academical 
institutions on the continent, into which Protestant and Roman 
Catholic students are indiscriminately admitted upon equal 
terms; the University of Bonn has a much larger proportion of 
both than any other. Established, however, as this University is, 
in:the midst of a Roman Catholic country, and frequented by 
young persons of that persuasion from Belgium, the whole of 
Southern Germany, and many parts of Poland, it may easily 
be-supposed that Roman Catholics constitute a large majority 
ofthe students educated here, whether intended for the priest. 
hood or for any of the lay professions. Such is the fact; but 
then it is to be observed that Protestants compose the great 
majority of the higher authorities of the University, and of 
the leading professors, while, with each succeeding half year, 
the Midland and Northern States of Germany, as well as 
from Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and the Hanseatic Towns, 
fresh accessions to the number of students of their own creed, 
whose names are already registered on the books. These 
facts will speak for themselves, but the effects produced by 
this‘mived system form a most important consideration. 

There are in the University of Bonn about two hundred 
students of Roman Catholic theology, divided into two classes 
—advanced students and seminarists. The former lodge at 
different houses in the town, inthe same manner as the Pro- 
testant students, and their number is from 120 to 130. The 
latter, among whom there are also some students of riper 
years, whose proficiency has obtained for them certain rewards 
and advantages, live entirely by themselves in a building 
called the Convictorium, and in which, as the name implies, they 
sit'down at one‘common table, and lodge under the same roof. 
Their number is about seventy, and the building provided for 
them-is nearly at the extreme end of the long line running 
down towards: the river; on the east, and ‘quite close to the 
Coblenz Gate. The director of the institution is Dr. Dierin- 
gery a Roman Catholic ecelesiastic of ‘high reputation, both 
for-character and learning. He is a member of the Academi- 
cak Senate, and looked ‘upon ‘with especial favour by the Go-: 


% 


|vernment. As an eloquent preacher, he is considered to be 
| unrivalled among the Roman Catholic clergy of Germany, and 
| is represented as a man of an enlarged and enlightened mind, 
The chief reason why the seminary over which he presides as 
director is differently constituted from the others, is because 
rigid discipline and strictly moral conduct are two of the main 
objects contemplated by it ; and his power in maintaining 
both is the more sensibly felt, because he is kuown to set an 
edifying example of them in his own person. This, and not 
any ascetic or illiberal spirit on his part, is the sole cause 
why seminaries of the Convictorium, some of whom are 
boarded, lodged, and educated entirely at the expense of the 
state, or by private contributions, and others partly so, are 
| placed under a different system of discipline, not only from 
| the Protestant students, whether lay or clerieal, but also from 
| the other Catholics who are qualifying themselves for orders 
in the same church. The seminarists are generally sons of 
| persons in humble life, each of whom, as in Ireland, is 
| anxious to see some member of his family brought up to the 
| priesthood, and whom, in this country, it is the policy of the 
| Governssent to encourage in that wish, while with British 
seatesmen and British writers the serious question has arisen as 
| to whether in Treland it ought ever to have been countenanced. 

Both classes of Roman-catholic students in theology—the 
seminarists, as well as those who are dispersed in lodgings 
through the town—attend the prescribed courses of lectures 
in the University with great punctuality, and both live upon 
the very best terms with their Protestant fellow-students, the 
difference of religion never for a moment causing the slightest 
interruption to their friendly intercourse. Upon subjects in 
which religious tenets are not concerned, the students of this 
faculty very frequently contend with Protestants for prizes and 
rewards, with various success; being sometimes vanquished, 
and at others, bearing off the laurel wreath from their com- 
petitors. Nay more, such of the students of this faculty as 
have gone through the higher branches of instruction per~. 
taining to it, are notonly permitted but directed by their pro- 
fessors to attend certain lectures delivered by such eminent. 
Protestant theologians as Dr. Bleek, Dr. Nitzch, and others, 
Those who have apartments in the town, are for the most 
part the sons of persons who, if not in affluent are at least 
in easy circumstances, and many of them belong to ancient 
and noble families : they participate freely in all the innocent 
and harmless recreations and amusements of the Protestant 
students, but are as strict in attending to their religious duties 
as the seminarists of the Convictorium. 

Thus much as to the mixed system in the University of 
Bonn; and judging from direct observations and. inquiries 
made on the spot, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that nothing can possibly be more satisfactory, so far as_re-. 
gards peace. harmony, and good-will, among Christians of 
different religious persuasions. 


This is very satisfactory: It seems that the practice 
of duelling still prevails at Bonn. ‘The students are 
divided into corporations, distinguished by the colour of ' 
their caps, and a three-coloured ribbon that passes over 
the shoulder across the breast. Besides these, three: 
corporations have sprung up, calling themselves “The 
Moral Corporations ;” their express rule being to refrain 
from quarrels and duelling; two are prohibited from 
engaging in duels on any account, no matter how great. 
the provocation ; the third admits the principle of duel- 
ling, but makes it imperative to the hostile parties to, 
refer the canse of quarrel to a Court. of Honour, which 
is to decide whether they shall fight or not.. Our author 
adds— 


It is very pleasing to find that the laudable example-thusset 
by these moral unions is now producing a most salutary effect 
upon the six militant corporations in which duels have hitherto 
been fought upon the most slight and trifling grounds. Two 
of them, the Rhenish'and the Saxon, have lately become con- 
verts to the doctrines of the Tugenbund, and without getting, 
their names enrolled in that association, have adopted its prin- 
ciples ; while both; joining together under the name of the Rhe- 
no-Saxon Corporation, have established a Court of Honour. 
The remaining four corporations, though still adhering to. the 








old system, are beginning to think more seriously on the sab- 
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ject ; and there can be little doubt that sober reflection will 
soon produce a corresponding change in their feelings and 
habits. 

On the evening of the 8th of August, 1844, a scene 
was witnessed by the author which he enjoyed extremely. 
It was the half-yearly festival; all Oxford-men in the 
neighbourhood received a special invitation; 350 stu- 
dents were present in the full costume of their clubs. 
The place of meeting was an hotel in the village of Pop- 
plesdorf. The festival is held in high esteem. 


It is called Der Commerz, in allusion to the opportunity it 
affords the members of mingling together in the free and fra- 
ternal interchange of thoughts, opinions, and sentiments. A 
spirit of devoted and exalted patriotism pervades all their 
proceedings, accompanied with certain forms and observances, 
which have reference to traditionary legends handed down from 
the most remote times, and descriptive of the wildest scenes 
and most romantic events. They are all of a deeply mystical 
character, and allegorized by symbolical representations, which 
no stranger can possibly comprehend. The uninitiated, how- 
ever, have no difficulty in discovering that the ardent love of 
Father-land is the grand inspiring principle of the tumultuous 
enthusiasm that prevails during the greater part of their formal 
and festive solemnities. 


An inauguration song is sung, accompanied by the 
following ceremonies. 


The two officiating presidents, standing at the upper end of 
one of the tables, one on each side, and each with a goblet in 
the one hand and a drawn sword in the other, quaffed off the 
goblet, and made certain significant thrusts and points with 
the sword, somewhat in the manner witnessed at the festivals 
of the Scotch Highlanders, when they are pledging each other 
to mutual friendship’and fidelity. Tnen each of them going 
going down along the side of the table at which he officiated, 
took off the cap of each of the students in turn, presenting 
him at the same time with the goblet and the sword, while the 
most solemn and imposing part of the ceremony consisted in 
his piercing the cap through with the sword, as a symbolical 
test of his determination to defend his freedom at the hazard 
of his life, the cap being the covering of the head, and the 
brain, the seat of all reason, being protected by the latter. 





Penal decrees against refractory students are affixed 
toa black board in the hall. The last is dated so long 
ago as 1841, a proof of the good discipline and good 
conduct that prevail here. 

A chapter is devoted to the famous Professor 
WELCKER, the most profound classical scholar in 
Europe. 


Professor Welcker is a man rather advanced in life, being 
upwards of sixty, and the expression of his countenance leaves 
no doubt either as to the character of his disposition or the 
qualities of hismind. It discloses both in their true light ; the 
former as remarkable for placidity and benevolence, the latter, 
for deep and serious contemplation. His delivery is clear, dis- 
tinct, and impressive, but the most inartificial that can pos- 
sibly te imagined. He never attempts display, while the rich- 
est poetry flows unconsciously from his lips in the purest lan- 
guage ofsimple prose. Inhis academical discourses he claims 
and asserts a certain freedom of thought and expression to 
which, as a classical and philosophical lecturer, he is the more 
fully entitled, because he invariably makes it the means of illus- 
trating some grand and noble principle. 


A number of passages from the lectures of this great 
man are given inthe volume. We can take but one 
fine sentence on 


THE SUBLIME IN ART. 


Be it clearly understood that the sublime in art cannot 
exist without the ideal. The ancients never for one moment 
entertained a doubt that a finished work of poetry, or of her 
sister arts, was particularly distinguished from any work which 
was merely descriptive of the realities of common life. Pliny 
tells us that when Phidias undertook such a work as the 
Olympian Jupiter, he did not contemplate one man alone, but 
had in his mind the ideal of beauty, and, absorbed in the re- 





flection, directed, his hand to trace a copy of it. Quintilian 
says that he went beyond reality. Plato divides art into two 
parts: the first representing the object as it actually exists ; 
the second representing not the reality but the ideal. Aris- 
totle does the same, and is more clear and distinct in his de- 
finitions than Plato. Finally, at the head of the ideal, in every 
instance, were the national divinities, which, among the an- 
cients, were, in every country, a national creation, and. deemed 
to have a direct influence upon public affairs. The pre-emi- 
nent excellence of Phidias consisted in his transcendant repre- 
sentation of those national divinities. 


We must close with a few notices of the college life of 
Prince ALBERT. 

He entered the University of Bonn on the 3rd of May, 
1817, Dr, Biscuor being his tutor, 


The young princes had, as the chief officer of a select house- 
hold, conducted with the greatest order and regularity, a Ger- 
man nobleman, who is represented to have acquitted himself 
to their entire satisfaction. It consisted of fifteen persons 
in all, including domestics, and both brothers had conjointly 
a choice stud, in which not only were several of the finest and 
best horses that could be found in Germany, but also some ex- 
cellent specimens of the English breed. In fact, Prince Albert’s 
establishment at Bonn, though limited in extent, yet evincing, 
as it did, the true grace and dignity of exalted rank, was, in 
all respects, suited to the position of an illustrious personage, 
whom the very highest destinies have since awaited. 


The habits formed there have abided with him. 


The people of England were not a little surprised at first, 
to hear that the Queen and the Royal Consort were seen 
walking together at a very early hour on the morning of the 
very day after their marriage. But while at Bonn, Prince 
Albert was particularly distinguiuhed from all the other 
students of the same rank, for the salutary habit of early 
rising, one which he had uniformly persevered in from his 
boyhood, and therefore it is very natural that he should have 
adhered to it after he had come of age, whether in England or 
in any other country, and be likely to do so all the days of his 
life. 

At Bonn the Prince generally rose about half-past five 
o’clock in the morning, and never prolonged his repose after 
six. From that hour up to seven in the evening, he assi- 
duously devoted his whole time to his studies, with the ex. 
ception of an interval of three hours, which he allowed him. 
self for dinner and recreation, At seven he usually went out, 
and paid visits to those individuals or families who were ho- 
noured with his acquaintance. In frequent instances, his man- 
ner of doing so was particularly graceful and condescending, 
shewing, by the act, a kindness of heart which never failed to 
leave a deeply grateful recollection of it behind. On one 
occasion, addressing a note to a Professor whom he highly 
esteemed, and who, with his amiable family, lived in a state 
of the most unostentatious and tranquil retirement, the illus- 
trious student informed him that he intended to call and take 
tea with them that evening. The Professor’s reply was cha- 
racteristic of the man. He said that his family and himself 
were not accustomed to be honoured with the visits of princes ; 
but as a prince so universally beloved, and whose dignity was 
so much enhanced by his condescension, was pleased to inti- 
mate his intention of calling upon them, both he and his 
family would feel the greatest pride and joy in welcoming him 
to their humble abode. 


He studied jurisprudence with attention under the 
guidance of Professor WALTER, and history under 
Dr. LoEBELL, and one propensity he exhibited then 
which displays itself now. 


During the three academical seasons that Prince Albert con- 
tinued his studies at Bonn, he shewed, in his amusements, a 
great partiality for field sports and manly exercises of all 
kinds. Close to the house in which he resided, there lives at 
the present moment a wealthy hotel-keeper, named Peter 
Stamm, who attended him constantly in all his shooting ex- 
cursions. This man, like many of his class in Germany, is 
not only an hotel-keeper, but also a landed proprietor, and 
has a handsome yagd (chase) of his own, a little beyond the 
church of Kreuzberg. To that spot the Prince was frequently 
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accustomed to repair, followed by Peter, who always ap- 
peared overjoyed at being called upon to attend on such oc- 
casions. To this very day he talks of those excursions witb 
the deepest and fondest recollection, mingled with expresions 
of regret that such happy hours are never more to return. In 
his praises of the prince, I have seen his eyes suffused with 
tears, and he could hardly repress his emotions of pride and 
delight when speaking of a letter which he said he had the 
honour of receiving from his Royal Highness, written with his 
own hand, and requesting him to execute some commission 
for him. In Peter’s family parlour are seen, as hereditary 
memorials, intended to be transmitted in a direct line from 
sire to son, three portraits, to which he calls the attention of 
every visitor; while the joy with which his countenance is 
lighted up, as he gazes upon one of them in particular, evi- 
dently shews that he looks upon it as inappreciable. 


In England the duties of the laureate are neglected ; 
in Germany a laureate is appointed upon special occa- 
sions; and when Prince ALBERT took his Doctor’s 
degree, Dr. Rircu was formally requested by the Uni- 
versity to write an Epithalamium, which he did, and of 
which the original and an English translation are given. 

Prince ALBERT studied music under Dr. BREIDEN- 
STEIN, and even then was noted for his good taste. 

But we have lingered too long over this agreeable 
volume. We must close it now, heartily recommending 
it to all who feel an interest in its subject-matter. 











GLANCES AT FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


The literary activity of our neighbours offers a greater field 
for observation than our own, especially at this dull season of 
the year. Not only in light works, but those of deeper im- 
portance, we find much deserving of notice. The continua- 
tion of an excellent work by A. Fr. Grroner, a Universal 
Church History, is thus spoken of by the Literatur Blatt :— 


These additional volumes contain many important facts cal- 
culated to throw much light upon a point never thoroughly in- 
vestigated, namely the relative positions of the Romish church 
and the German empire during the middle ages. Much as this 
subject has been handled, it has not hitherto been treated with 
the precision and judgment we observe in the work before us. 
Many Catholic historians have attempted the elucidation of this 
period (the Protestants have been little beyond school pedants), 
many of them by no means wanting in comprehension or under- 
standing, but unfortunately they merely devoted these faculties to 
the concealment of facts hostile to their views. Under these 
circumstances, a work like the present is invaluable, and we 
find it what we hoped, a powerful as well as elaborate assistant 
to the student. 


The industrious Dr. RATHGEBER has now, we see, completed 
his. artistical work commenced in 1839, entitled Annals of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving in the Netherlands, 
which will shortly make its appearance. Professor ScHavu- 
MANN has published a history of the second peace between 
France and Germany ; it is not, however, a work of great 
merit ; on the contrary, it appears to be merely a repeti- 
tion of what has been uttered before by writers on the same 
subject, such as Genz, WInzINGERODE, and others. We 
see by our journals that in Cassel, which, compared with 
other German towns, evidences but little literary activity, an 
important work is progressing, being a collection of state pa- 
pers, and documents of a similar nature, amassed by the late 
Professor Von MarrEn, edited by MuruaArp. There also has 
been published, Lebensbilder aus Texas, by Fr. W. Von 
Wrepe. The writer was long resident in Texas, and her 
observations extend also to some parts of the United States. 
They are said to be written with much cleverness and spirit. 
Among other historical works we may notice Tyrol and the 
Invasion of 1703, by P. A. JaceR, mentioned as ‘the first 
authentic account of a most important episode in modern his- 
tory, and testifying, not only to the diligence with which the 
‘author has made use of the abundant materials liberally offered 
to his examination, but likewise to the warmth and enthusiasm 
‘of his patriotism.’’ The second part of a valuable work, 
The Towns, Fortresses, and Castles of Bohemia, by F. A. 
Heser, has appeared, and answers all expectations formed 
from the former volume. It. is an interesting subject, and 


under careful hands could scarcely fail of producing an inte- 
resting work. As further proofs of German industry in re- 
search, we may name A History of the German College at 
Rome, a work of much labour; also one of The Return of the 
Reigning Houses of Brunswick and Saxony to the Catholic 
Church,’’ by A. GHEINER. 


Statistical works on various subjects have lately obtained 
much importance. Those of Dr. Becner on the Commerce 
and Industry.of Austria are especially deserving of mention ; 
likewise those of the brothers TevGonorsKy on Austrian 
Finance. Dr. J. Muxver has also furnished a report on the 
Sanitorial Condition of the Austrian Provinces, on which sub- 
ject Dr. Gopst has likewise published a valuable work. We 
find by the Morgen Blatt that an historical work by Epvarp 
Dutuier, The Archduke Charles, has been received at Vienna 
with enthusiasm equal to that excited by his Maria Theresa. 
A military historical writer, Major ScHetts, has published 
the Wars of Austria, which we have heard highly esteemed. 
We may here refer to a biographical, almost an_ historical 
work, now publishing, by Manz Staut, A Gallery of the 
Princes of the House of Schwarzenburg. It is beautifully 
illustrated. The JaAuRrBucHER der Literature seem to be 
reviving in all their former strength. Dr1nHARDSTEIN, the 
editor, during his late tour through Germany, engaged the 
assistance of Treck, Ta1erscuH, Hermann, and other lite- 
rary characters. 

An interesting and well-received publication, is a collection 
of the works of the humorist Casrexii, the Austrian ANA- 
CREON, said to be superintended by the author. We have 
but one work of a philosophic tendency to notice, that of 
Dr. SrAuDENMAIER, An Examination of the Hegel’schen 
System, pronounced to be a clever and patient investigation 
of a subject now attracting much attention in Germany. On 
the subject of its merits, however, the admiring disciples of 
Hecex will by no means agree, inasmuch as the conclusion 
of the examination is not to the honour and exaltation of 
their idol. 

Two or three volumes of travels may be mentioned, but 
none, however, are equal in interest to those of Madame 
Haun-Hauyn, referred to in our last article. Reminiscences 
of Algiers, by CLemeNs LAMPING, are well written, and de- 
serve the attention of the general reader. The author 
travelled to Spain with the intention of joining Esparrero ; 
but arriving too late for the war, he proceeded to Algiers, and 
we have now the result of his experience. Des Drechslers 
Wanderschaft, by Daniet Hrr7z, already known as a poet 
of no small reputation ; he has also written several tales for 
children, of great merit, but not so generally circulated as they 
deserve to be. We have now the account of his wanderings 
during the years between 1823 and 1827. They are described 
as admirable in every point of view. Albania and Rumelia, 
a work of the indefatigable Dr. J. MuLier; it is an excellent 
exposition of the condition of a region comparatively in a state 
of barbarism. Being stationed on the borders, as one of the 
sanitary commission which we just now alluded to, the author 
had great advantages for close observation, and of these he has 
made gooduse. The book is valuable as being one of the very 
few affording authentic information on a subject but little 
known in civilized Europe. Notes of a Journey through 
Holland, England, and the United States, by T. Saacxg, 
are among the best of the many journals of travel deemed 
worthy of publication by their modest writers; but their 
extreme egotism is almost sufficient to destroy all the interest 
their talent might otherwise excite. Hungary isa subject of 
much interest at present, and consequently made the theme of 
various works; some political, such as Neue Croquis aus 
Ungarn, which is said to display much talent, but from its 
tendency, not calculated to interest the general reader. 
Maygaren Spiegel, oder Wahre Schilderung des Ungarnischen 
Reiches, is historical and statistical in its nature, comprising a 
review of the present condition of Hungary by Count 
SzecHENYI, whose well-known talent entitles him to respect 
as an authority. 

We have several fictions purporting to portray Hungarian 
life ; such as Der Bergmann, by Otto FreiHERrn, and Mi- 
nona, both calculated to disappoint those who expect in them 
a description of life among the Hungarian people. They are 
merely domestic tales of the higher classes in that country, who 








differ little from the higher classes elsewhere, and neither of 
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them is distinguished for originality or even for a clever repre- 
sentation of familiar ideas. Polixena is ar historical novel from 
the pen of Ametiz Scuorre, dedicated to Madame Woutzo- 
GEN. It isa tale of the Swedish court, and said to be well 
written. We have beforereferred to the last work of B. Paott, 
Die Welt, und mein Auge, a collection of tales, by some 
thought to resemble those by George SAND, an opinion, we 
think founded upon little else than a superficial imitation of the 
present popular French style, and which must vanish upon the 
slightest critical comparison of the two writers. Mentioning 
French authors, we may observe that the furor concerning 
Evcene Sve and his Wandering Jew still continues to an 
amazing degree. Schatten von Joh isa selection of stories 
from the pen of M. Vocu. They are at times powerfully 
sketched. The last of them is an adaptation from the French 
of Emie Sovvestre, and by no means an appropriate com- 
panion to the rest, unless, indeed, it has been chosen by the 
editor to throw out his own into strong relief. We may men- 
tion here a collected edition of the works of Freperick Laun, 
said to be very good, accompanied by a preface from L. Trecxk. 
In the commencement of this century Laun was one of the 
most popular authors ; a contemporary of Korzesve and 
La Fontaine, he divided with them the enthusiasm of the 
reading world, while the genuine nature evident in all his 
writings raised him beyond both; for he neither shared the 
frivolity of Korzesve nor the affectation of La FonTatne. 
The simplicity of his character placed him above the influence 
of the former, while his common sense and rationality secured 
him from all sympathy with the faults of the latter. The pre- 
face of Tizck is a just tribute to his genius, which, in the 
midst of a universal disposition to ‘‘ the poetry of despair,” 
and all its attendant horrors, preserved him alike true to na- 
ture and himself. The Schwarzerwalder Dorfgeschichte of 
BertHoLpt AUERBACH, are among the most popular and ori- 
ginal fictions which have appeared for some time. They de- 
scribe the inner domestic life of the Schwabian people, rather 
in the style of the Irish Carterton, powerful in pathos 
and truthful in colouring, and are evidently from the hand 
of one who lives among them and with them. We see that 
F. Enruicu is publishing a Bohemian library, consisting of 
translations from foreign fictions. In it are included some of 
Madame Picuuer’s novels, and Boz’s Oliver Twist. One 
of the latest romances is The Rose of Inspruck, by Fran- 
ZISKA STEUGEL, a talented writer. The subject is the enmity 
between the Emperor Sigmunp and Duke Freperick of 
Austria, occasioned, or rather increased, by the abduction of 
a damsel, the heroine of the tale. It is well drawn, but almost 
too heart-rending. Eram, or Sketches from the Youth of a 
Veteran, is a book well worth perusal among the hordes of 
light reading to be met with in all directions. We know of 
little in biography deserving of reference, Perhaps we may 
except the Memoirs of Alexandrina von Echerolles, a great 
sufferer in the Revolution. They contain the annals of her 
troubled youth, and were lately published in France. Being 
faithfully written, they cannot fail in interest. 

In poetry, we have not much original to notice beyond the 
lyrics of DernHARDsTEIN. From his pen all is welcome, 
The present volume chiefly consists of occasional poems, 
composed on circumstances arising in his dramatic career, yet 
his talent has secured to them no small share of general in- 
terest. The Idylle of Boas, Pepita, may be mentioned as one 
betraying more grace and fancy than we can trace in the 
generality of our minor poems; but the author seems to have 
aimed rather at an imitation of Gorrue than at any mani- 
festation of his own mind. We may refer also to those of Count 
Moritz, more distinguished for their charms of binding than for 
their contents. The chief feature in poetical literature at pre- 
sent is the anxiety to collect together popular songs, ballads, &c. 
As instances, we can name several works. ANASTASIUS GRUN 
is employed upon a collection of the popular songs of Craim, 
and it is interesting to observe this talented poet on this new 
ground. New editions of the poems of Burcer and of Licn- 
TENBERG’S humorous works are about to be published, 
Orro PrecktLER has commenced a new collection of poems, 
one of which is the Songs of Hungary above referred to, which 
has already attained a second edition. Among others of a 
similar nature are the Lithuanian Songs, collected by Wit- 
HELM JoRDAN, but the editor has infused too much of his 
own matter into these pages, which cannot be said to improve 





the work. The same may be said of the Sclavonian Melodies 
of Sizcrriep Karrrr. In translations and collections. of 
popular poetry, fidelity is the grand principle to be observed 
throughout ; and when once the hand of an interpolator has been 
discovered, all the charms of purity and originality of ex 

sion (the great attractions of the ancient ballad) are utterly 
lost. J. Vocu has published x series of driuking-songs, with 
musical accompaniments. by the best Austrian composers, of 
which it has been said:— 


A collection of bacchanalian songs is a bold effort for any poet 
to make. Vogl will be fortunate if one be preserved among the 
people. The greatest poets even have seldom succeeded in more 
than one, but Herr Vogl is presumptuous, and thinks they may 
flow from him by dozens. ' 


There are also the poems of WessensurG, of which the 
Literatur Blatt remarks :— 


They may be characterized by a certain elasticity of harmony, 
in which none would discover the author’s advancing years, and 
acertain flowing softness, not independent of occasional power. 
Religion and his country are the poet’s guiding stars; we have 
many pastoral scenes, gathered from his late travels in Italy and 
France ; sketches from Lombardy, Venice, &c. ; forming, in short, 
one among the many volumes of graceful, but not fine, poetry to 
be met with almost daily. 


Translations of all kinds abound everywhere ; among others, 
the Indian Poems collected by ALBERT Horer, and a volume 
of tales and fables from the same land of the sun by M. Wut- 
LER, entitled Hitopadesa, testify, as we before remarked, to 
the great industry of our German neighbours. 








MUSIC. 


_—— 


Pew Publications. 


Mary Dear! A Ballad. Sung byMr.H. Devar. Written 
and Composed by Henry C. Lunn, Royal Academy of 
Music. London, Jefferys. 

Sweetness is the characteristic of this composition. Without 
any very striking novelty, it cannot fail to please, because 
there is pathos in the air, and, ifsung with feeling, a great deal 
might be made of it. We must add, however, that in parts it 
bears too close a resemblance to Kathleen Mavourneen to per- 
mit to the composer the honours of originality. We can com- 
mend it to our lady readers as very much better than one half 
of the ‘‘ last new songs.”’ 


—>—— 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


_—— 


MEERBEER AND SPONTINI.—These eminent composers are 
said to be on bad terms, and the following story is current in 
the theatres and musical circles (where, by the way, such tales are 
little to be depended upon) respecting their disputes. It is known 
that Meyerbeer is director-general of the Opera at Berlin, and that 
he had composed a work for the opening of a new Opera House in 
that capital. When nearly ready for representation M, Spontini 
appears suddenly, come from heaven knows where, and quietly 
obtains permission from the King for the representation of two or 
three of his operas. Meyerbeer no sooner hears of this favour being 
granted than he sends in his resignation of the post of director, at 
the same time withdrawing his new opera, and enclosing 50,000f. to 
reimburse the expenses which the theatre had incurred in prepara- 
tions. His Majesty on learning this, not being before aware of the want 
of harmony between the two great musicians, withdraws his per- 
mission from Spontini, and requests Meyerbeer to repocket his cash, 
and resume his office, a request which, of course, the composer 
could not refuse, and all seemed settled, Spontini, however, is 
not a man to be easily defeated, and he engages on his side an 
interest often found to be infallible— namely, that of the petti- 
coat. It sohappened that Myerbeer, as director of the opera, had 
engaged Mdile. Lind, from the Copenhagen Theatre, to sing in his 
new opera. Now Malle. Tuschek, first prima donna of Berlin, 
having vigorously, but in vain, protested against this engagement, 
M. Spontini presented himself to the discarded cantatrice, aud sug- 
gested to her to protest publicly against Meyerbeer and agaiust 
Mdile. Lind. In consequence of this a Berlin journal contains a re- 
monstrance addressed to Meyerbeer, in which Mdlle. Tusehek asks 
what she had done to merit such conduct from Meyerbeer? ‘* What 
has she done!” replied the maestro, on reading it. “ Parbleu, 
nothing at all—only that she can’t sing. En attendant, Meyerbeer 
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is in despair at having been so well treated. Had the King been less 
kind it would have given him a favourable opportunity for bidding 
adieu to Berlin, and taking up his residence at Paris, the charms of 
which even the miserably managed Grand Opera cannot destroy. 

Tue New TENOR IN Paris.—The new tenor Gardoni, dis- 
covered by M. Pillet, in Italy, and whose fresh and brilliant or- 
gan is intended to replace the sometimes uncertain powers of 
Duprez, made his début at the Académie Royal, last week, in the 
opera of Marie Stuart, which was represented for the first time. 
M. Gardoni is a very young man, even boyish in his appearance, 
but talland well made. His voice is unquestionably a fine one, 
though as yet deficient in the discipline requisite for immediate 
employment in the first line of characters, and as an actor he has 
every thingtolearn. The opera, we regret, in the present situa- 
tion of the establishment, to state, only just escapes being a 
failure. The music by M. Medermeyer is glaringly deficient in 
originality, and what, in the present day, is perhaps worse, is 
meagre and ineffective. Some notion of the effect of the music 
may be formed from the remarkable fact that the only morceau 
which really drew forth applause was one at the close of the 
second act, this being our old Scottish friend, ‘‘ Auld lang syne!”’ 
divested, however, of its pathetic simplicity, which is its greatest 
charm. Madame Stoltz was Marie Stuart, and Dorus Gras 
Elizabeth, Malle. Nau playing and singing a page with remark- 
able finish and improvement both in style and voice. The libretto 
is insignificant to excess, and, on the whole, this opera, though 
well executed, is deficient in all the el ts of » even 
those grand scenic displays, and luxury of costumes which 
a carry off an indifferent work with at least temporary 
éclat, 

Royat AcapEeMyY or Music.—The examination of candi- 
dates for the King’s scholarship, which was founded by his late 
Majesty, with a portion of the surplus derived from the festival in 
Westminster Abbey, 1834, will take place at the institution on the 
20th of December, when one male and one female will be selected, 
who will receive a musical education for two years gratuitously,— 
Musical World. 











ART. 


As usual at this season of the year, there is little out- 
ward sign of life in the world of Art; consequently there 
is nothing of special interest to report. ‘The note of 
preparation for the coming season is, however, faintly 
heard. The directors of the British Institution, in their 
advertisement to Artists for pictures for the approaching 
exhibition, announce their intention to admit, we believe 
for the first time authoritatively, portraits and architec- 
tural drawings, though of the first, under one name or 
another, not a few have been smuggled into former exhi- 
bitions. By the death of Sir Augustus Caucorrt, Art 
has sustained the loss of her ablest painter of classical 
landscape, and his professional brethren have to lament 
that of an amiable, kind, and accomplished friend. 


SALE OF THE DEBOIS COLLECTION OF PRINTS 
IN PARIS. 


Tue sale of the second portion of this costly and magni- 
ficent collection took place in Paris a few days ago. On this 
occasion, as on the first, the competition was very spirited, 
and the prices produced were in many instances almost beyond 
belief. We regret, however, that the choicest gems of the 
whole have not been secured for this country. The Govern- 
ment and amateurs of France, awake to the importance of the 
sale, did not permit the opportunity of insuring to themselves 
the most important specimens to pass unimproved. The sale- 
room was consequently crowded with amateurs and dealers, and 
among the latter, in addition to those of Paris, were M. Buffa 
and M. Gruyter, of Amsterdam; M. Van Marcke, of Liege ; 
Mr. Holloway, of Bedford-street; Messrs. Smith, of 
Lisle-street ; and Mr. Ryman, of Oxford. There were also 
some English amateurs present, but their purchases were 
not of much moment. The English dealers obtained 
some of the more important articles, but in general 
they were completely thrown into the shade by their 
French competitors. M. Duchesne, the keeper of the prints 
in the Royal Library, so well known for his accurate know- 
ledge of engravings, and for the very complaisant and amiable 
attention with which he receives the visitors to his department, 


invaluable additions to that collection. In our own country, 
notwithstanding our so much vaunted love of the fine arts, 
things are not managed in the same liberal spirit. We looked 
in vain during the past season, at the different print sales-we 
attended, for the presence of Mr. Josi, who holds the: cor- 
responding situation in the British Museum, being the keeper 
of the prints in that establishment ; and we very much doubt, 
even had he been present, that he would have ventured to give 
more than 100/. each for two prints (already existing, but in 
an inferior state of impression, in the national collection), as 
will be seen below was done by M. Duchesne. 

The great interest of the sale of the present portion of M. 
Debois’s collection consisted in the works of Mare Antonio, 
the etchings by Claude, and some few fine prints by modern 
engravers. We give the prices and the names of the 
purchasers of some of the principah articles, commencing 
with that by the first-named engraver, after Raffaelle :— 
‘*Adam and Eve,” 1,010f. De Lesert.—‘‘ The Almighty 
commanding Noah to build the Ark,’’ 700f. Smith.—‘* David 
cutting off Goliah’s Head, first state before the Monogram,”’ 
430f. Smith. —‘‘ Lucretia stabbing herself,’”’ 370f. Du- 
chesne.—‘‘ The Massacre of the Innocents,’’ the first plate, 
855f. Ryman.—The same subject, second plate, 1,255f. Buffa. 
—‘‘The Last Supper,’’ called La Piéce aux Pieds. This 
most wonderful print, the finest impression known, after a 
very spirited competition between Mr. Smith and M. Duchesne, 
was bought by the latter for the Bibliothéque du Roi for 2,900f. 
—‘‘ The Descent from the Cross,’’ 1,100f. De Lesert.— 
“St. Paul preaching at Athens.’”’ This was also a most ex- 
traordinary print, and was bought by M. Duchesne, against 
the same competitor, for 2,500f.—*‘‘ The Portrait of Raffaelle,’’ 
a most beautiful print, 600f. Smith.—‘* The Virgin and 
Child,’’ a remarkably brilliant impression, 750f. Smith.— 
‘The Virgin with the Palm Tree,’’ also a remarkable impres- 
sion, 800f. Smith.—‘‘ The Three Angels of the Famesina,’’ 
an extraordinary impression, 1,620f. Buffa.—‘‘ The Judg- 
ment of Paris,’”’ the finest impression known, and in magnifi- 
cent condition. Great interest was excited by this print, and, 
after very considerable competition, it was purchased by 
M. Defer for 3,350f.—‘‘ Mount Parnassus,’”’ 510f. Smith.— 
‘The Martyrdom of St. Lawrenee,’’ first state; with two forks, 
one of which was afterwards effaced, 2,600f. De Lesert.— 
‘*The Five Saints,’’ 1,060f. Hauser.—“ St. Cecilia and Saints,’’ 
790f. Smith. Of the etchings by Claude, the following were 
most important :— ‘‘ Shepherd and Shepherdess conversing,’’ 








first state, 298f. De Florennes.—‘‘ The Tempest,”’ first state, 
229f. De Florennes.—‘‘ The Dance on the Banks of a River,’’ 
first state, 381f. Duchesne.—‘* The Robbers,’’ first state, 
501f. Ackerman.—‘‘ Cattle near a Roman Ruin,’’ also first 
state, 345f. Rev. A. Harford. —‘‘ The Campo Vaccino,’’ 
proof, 400f. Hauser. The most important prints, by mo- 
dern engravers, were the following:—R. Morghen, ‘‘ The 
Last Supper,’’ proof impression, 2,030f. Hauser.—R. Mor- 
ghen, ‘‘ The Aurora,’’ after Guido, proof before letters, 
1,100f. Holloway.—R. Morghen, ‘‘ The Transfiguration,’ 
after Raftaelle, proof, 800f. Hauser.—Longhi, ‘“‘ The Mag- 
dalen,”’ after Corregio, from the picture at Dresden, proof, 
585f. Hauser.—Longhi, ‘‘ The Marriage of the Virgin,” 
after Raffaelle, from the picture in the Brera Gallery at Milan, 
proof before letters, 1,095f. Hauser.—Muller, ‘‘ The Ma- 
donna of St. Sixtus,’’ after Raffaelle, from the Dresden pic- 
ture, proof, 1,300f. Hauser.—Muller, “‘ St. John,” after 
Domenichino, proof, 905f. Hauser. It should be borne in 
mind that it is the custom in France for the purchaser to pay 
the auction duty; so that five per cent. must be added to the 
preceding prices. The sale of the third and concluding por- 
tion of this important collection of prints, which includes a 
fine assortment of Rembrandt’s etchings, is announced to take . 
place about the end of April. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


AGAIN has the past fortnight been a barren one for the Book- 
sellers. But few new books have made their appearance, and 
these, for the most part, of an inferior class. The consequence 
of this injudicious management will be, that by-and-by the 
market will be flooded with novelties, perplexing buyers and 
readers ; many will drop still-born from the press, which at a 





purchased at very liberal prices several prints which will form 
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more auspicious time would have commanded a circle of read- 
ers, and all will be less prosperous than if there had been some 
sort of understanding between the publishers to bring out their 
works in detachments, instead of deluging the market at the 
same moment. The Publishers are not numerous enough to 
make such an arrangement impracticable, and its advantages, 
both to the trade and to the public, must be manifest. 

May we refer the country booksellers to the Address to 
Readers among the leading articles, and ask their compliance 
with the requests therein contained ? 

We return to Mr. Cuurron’s pamphlet. He notices the 
fact that few publishers have made great fortunes, notwith- 
standing their large adventures, the occasional extent of which 
may be judged from the cost of Rees’s Cyclopedia, which 
amounted to no less asum than 300,000/. The cause assigned 
by Mr. Cuurron for the not uncommon failures of publishers 
is a singular one—the enormous credit they receive in propor- 
tion to that which they actually give. 

It seems that the system is this: the Publisher purchases 
two or three manuscripts, prints them, and pays printer and 
stationer in bills at 18 or 20 months’ date. As soon as the 
books are out, he receives ready money for them ; he follows up 
the game with other works, and by the time the first payment 
as due he has received three half-years’ accounts. Thus he pro- 
ceeds, involving himself more and more, meeting pressing exi- 
gences with the ready money produced by new publications, 
and continually enlarging his bills until the system breaks down 
of its own weight, credit is suspended, and a mighty crash 
comes, and involves in inextricable ruin himself and all who 
have been tempted by his seeming prosperity to link themselves 
in his fortunes. 

This is, we believe, but too true agpicture ; and the tempta- 
tion of abundant ready money, with distant bills, in this, as in 
other cases, appears to be almost greater than mortal can bear, 
judging by the many who yield to it, and the few who resist. 

But there is one escape from the danger, and one only ; and 
that is, to take no more credit than is necessary for turning the 
books into cash; nor until printer and stationer are paid to the 
last farthing should any portion of the proceeds of a book be 
applied otherwise than to their discharge. 

ieee 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A PriIzE FOR THE HISTORIAN.—Stockholm, Nov, 15.—A 
most interesting discovery has been made in the secret repository of 
the Equestrian order—viz., several chests full of documents, which 
have not been examined for these thirty years. Among them are 
original documents concerning the revolutions of 1719, 1772, and 
1789. Most of the documents are written, and some elegantly 
bound, and several have silver clasps. Geyer’s third volume of the 
papers of Gustavus causes some sensation, 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — The formation of the 
British Archeological Association has already given an impulse 
to the study of British antiquities. The success which attended 
its first annual meeting at Canterbury was far more complete 
than could have been expected. Two important and interesting 
works have been announced which but for this would probably 
not have been attempted. The one is the Archeological Album, 
or Museum of National Antiquities, edited by the well-known an- 
tiquary Thomas Wright. This is to be published in numbers 
every alternate month, and illustrated with woodcuts and plates. 
The first number will contain a detailed account of the proceedings 
of that meeting, and adescription of the objects seenin the various 
excursions made on that occasion. Mr. Alfred Dunkin, of Dart- 
ford, has also announced an account of the meeting, and has pro- 
jected a work of far greater magnitude and importance. In The 
Monumental Inscriptions of England he proposes to bring together 
notices of all the funeral monuments which still are scattered 
throughout the country in great numbers, despite the ravages of 
time and their worse enemy, man. Weare glad of an opportunity 
to encourage this meritorious attempt to rival him all antiquaries 
love,—Weever, the Rector of Erith, and cordially hope that Mr. 
Dunkin will meet with the cheerful co-operation not only of his 
brother antiquaries, but of the clergy and others who may have 
it in their power to forward him copies of the monuments in the 
churches in their neighbourhood, with such explanatory notices 
as their local knowledge may enable them to give. 


ForEIGN Books AND PRintTS.—By the 7 and 8 Victoria, 
chap. 73, copies of which have been furnished to the different revenue 
departments during the past week for their information and govern- 
ment, entitled ‘An Act to Reduce, under certain circumstances, the 
Duties Payable upon Books and Engravings,” her Majesty, by 
Order in Council, may reduce the duties on foreign books and prints 








in cases in which copyright is allowed to the country of export under 
7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 12; and may reduce the duties on books and 
prints in favour of countries with which her Majesty has treaties of 
reciprocity. Schedule of New Duties.—Books :—Works in the 
languages of the country of export, originally produced therein, or 
original works of that country in the dead languages, with original 
commentaries produced in that country, 15s. per cwt.; all other 
works published inthe country of export, if printed prior to the year 
1801, 20s. per cwt.; if printed in or since the year 1801, 50s.; prints. 
or drawings, plain or coloured, $d. each; prints or drawings, bound 
or sewn, 14d. the dozen. 

The Christian Examiner, a New York paper, complains that the 
English press plagiarises American publications, and mentions two- 
books sold in London, and two articles (or three, for the text is not 
very clear), pilfered from the complaining journal—all Unitarian 
works, This is an amusing charge to come across the Atlantic, when 
shoals of English works and writings are regularly “ plagiarised ” 
and pirated on the other side. 

—=>—_- 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
NEW WORKS. 

The Reformers before the Reformation ; John Huss and the Council 
of Constance. By EMILE DE BOUNECHOSE. Translated by 
CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, B.A. 

The History of British Commerce. By G. L. Crark, M.A. 
Vol. I. 


Dialogues on Instinct. By Henry Lord BrovuGHAmM. 

A Volume of Varieties. By the Epiror of the WEEKLY 
VOLUME. 

Flowers ; their Moral, Language, and Poetry. By H.G. ADAMS. 

The Mosaic Workers; a Tale of Venice. Translated from the 
Frenchof George Sand. By E. A. A. 

The University of Bonn ; its Rise, Progress, and present State, &c. 
By a Member of the Middle Temple. 

The French in Rheinstadt ; a Romance of the Day, and other Poems. 
By JAMES NISBET. 

Elements of Sacred Truth for the Young. By JoHN ABER- 
CROMBIE, M.D. 

PAMPHLETS. 

National Regeneration. By a retired Military Officer. 

A Lecture on the Study of the Law. ByJ.S. WHartToN, Esq. 

Regeneration of Society. By JoHN Luotsky, Ph. Dr. 


PERIODICALS. 
Dublin University Magazine for Dec. 
The New Edinburgh Review for Dec. 
Pictorial Natural History. Nos. I.to IV. 
The West of England Miscellany. No. II. for Dec. 
a 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Letters to be addressed to Mr. Crock¥rorp, Critic Office, 29, 
Essex-street. 
British Essayists.—Chalmers’s Edition of 1808; Vol. VI. of 
Spectator ; and last volume of Looker-on. 
Chambers’s Information for the People, in Parts. 
Adolphus and Ellis’s Reports, in vols. or parts, or any odd parts 
thereof, 
The Library of Useful Knowledge, in vols. or parts complete. 
Cupid’s Trifles. 1710. 
Mrs, Jamieson’s Characteristics of Woman. 
Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. XXIJ. to end, in vols. or parts. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
Miscellaneous Works. 
———— Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
Three Natural Curiosities. Pamphlet, 1680. 
Grimm’s German Tales, illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Three Courses and a Dessert. 
Statutes of the reign of George the Fourth and William the 
Fourth, Svo. edition. 
Meeson and Welsby’s Reports, in parts or volumes, or odd 
parts thereof. 
Combats of Christendom. 1784. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


H. (Hull).—‘‘ Le Revue de Verseilles”’ and ‘‘ Le Revue de Paris” 
are the best French reviews after the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.”” 
The feuilletons of the journals also contain reviews. The 
** Augsburg Gazette,” the ‘* Litteratur-Blatt-fiir-Béhrsen- 
hdlle,’’ ‘* Litteratur-Blatt,’’ Morgen-Blatt,” ‘‘ Kiinst- Blatt,” 
and the ‘‘ Freihaben” (Altona), are the principal German 
ones. References and quotations from these may be found in our 
‘* Glimpses at Foreign Literature.” The prices vary, but in- 
formation may be obtained from Nutt, Black, or other foreign 
booksellers. 

Communications from several correspondents have been received at 
the latest moment, and will receive attention in our next. 

















